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. THE HON. MRS. DOMINICK BROWNE 


’ The Hon. Mrs. Dominick Browne, daughter of the late Dr. Herbert Wright, of 59, Merrion-square, Dublin, 
and of Mrs. C. A. West, was married recently to the Hon. Dominick Browne, elder son of Lord Oranmore 
’ and Browne and of the Hon. Mrs. Hew Dalrymple 
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WHEN SMOG RETURNS 


IVE years ago certain industrial centres, 
P acti; London, suffered from a form of 

fog so distressing that a new word, smog, 
was coined to distinguish it from the more cus- 
tomary kind. In London alone it was held res- 
ponsible for 4,000 deaths in December, 1952. 
There was nothing mysterious about smog: 
it was simply a combination of natural fog and 
gaseous polluting substances. Even so, the 
public was alarmed, and the Government 
decided to meet that mood by setting up the 
Beaver Committee to examine the problem. Its 
recommendations were so impressive that, 
within a few weeks, the Government gave a 
definite promise of legislation. That was in 
1955; and before 1956 was out, the Clean Air 
Act was on the Statute Book. It was quick 
work as reform goes, but the nation had received 
a shock, There was a will to act, and there was 
a way so clearly defined that the Beaver Com- 
mittee suggested the possibility of reducing 
smoke in the worst areas by as much as 80 per 
cent. in a period of ten to fifteen years. 

At this moment in the fateful month of 


November, with the Clean Air Act a year old, . 


what is the situation? We can assume that the 
hospitals, after the shock of 1952, are ready to 
cope with another visitation, and that the 
masks which the doctors were authorised to 
prescribe under the National Health Service 
are available for what is just as likely to occur 
this month or next as it occurred in 1952. But 
what of the preventive measures ordained by the 
Act of 1956? Local authorities were given wide 
powers to controlsmoke, and they were to prepare 
schemes for Ministerial sanction. It appears 
that about 240 local authorities have taken a 
decision to use their new powers, but only 43 
have got to the stage of seeking Ministerial 
approval. Five of them have been, or will soon 
be, sanctioned. For the rest, the amount of 
action hardly reflects the interest and urgency 
which were evident only two or three years ago. 

There are, of course, difficulties: there 
always are where far-reaching reforms are con- 
cerned. Among them is the opposition by 
householders to having their conventional fire- 
places and boilers changed for smokeless instal- 
lations if they must pay about one-third of the 
cost (with the local authority and the Treasury 
paying the rest). Nor are local authorities, just 
now, very eager to take into their own budgets 
their proportion of that expense. Worse still, 
according to Public Service, the organ of the 
local government officers, there is a serious 
shortage of staff qualified to carry out the 
inspections that must be made if the Act is to 
be really effective. Public Service quotes a 
survey of 211 public authorities, made by an 


air pollution inspector, for the view that the 
Beaver Committee’s target is rashly optimistic. 
Seemingly, 75 authorities in the worst areas 
estimated that 20 to 50 years might pass before 
the 80 per cent. reduction could be achieved. 

Even so, when all the difficulties are con- 
sidered and the expense and credit restriction 
are taken into account, the fact remains that, 
on an official estimate, we are losing about £300 
million a year by preventable pollution of the 
air, to say nothing of the lives that may be 
sacrificed before a marked improvement is 
made. Here is a situation in which action 
would yield social improvement and, at the 
same time, be “‘good business.”’ 


ON THE QUAY 

HEN first you spoke I did not vecognise 

Your voice; my eager unaccustomed eyes 
Saw someone middle-aged and vather plain. 
But when you smiled at me I looked again 
And in that instant knew that it had been 
Merely some stvange illusion I had seen: 
And time stood still, and we weve young and gay, 
Just as we had been when you went away. 

Evsiz 5. CAMPBELL. 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS AND REGENT’S PARK 


OTH the London Society and the Georgian 
Group have objected, through their chair- 
men, Viscount Esher and the Earl of Rosse, to 
the scheme before the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government for demolishing the ngtable 
group of early-Georgian houses west of the 
Royal College of Surgeons on the south side of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Though technically not 
outstanding individually, No. 46 possesses very 
fine interior decoration and, with No. 49’s 
bowed Regency front, they form together one 
of the most pleasing corners of Georgian 
London, making an essential contribution to 
the 18th-century atmosphere of the Fields. 
The College of General Practitioners and the 
new quarters for the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund, which it is intended should replace them, 
are worthy successors to be sure, and no doubt 
there are great advantages in their adjoining 
the College of Surgeons (which owns the sites). 
But new buildings are certain to be higher, thus 
further overshadowing the square, and, if they 
were to continue the uninteresting facade of the 
Surgeons’ recent extension, would constitute a 
regrettable disfigurement of it. Many will trust 
that Mr. Brook can be as reassuring as Mr. 
Butler has been about the Nash Terraces in 
Regent’s Park when he told the House that 
“they are not so likely to be destroyed as 
public opinion imagines.” 


BRITAIN VERSUS BRITAIN 


N the course of the last fortnight statements 

which ought to disturb profoundly all who 
care for the beauty of our countryside were 
made by distinguished men who are not given 
to extravagant utterances. Lord Crawford and 
Balcarres told the annual meeting of the 
National Trust, of whose Council he is chairman, 
that despite the work of the Trust and of other 
societies, and in spite of Acts of Parliament, 
more of Britain is being destroyed, and more 
rapidly, than at any time hitherto. The other 
speaker was Lord Strang, chairman of the 
National Parks Commission, who told the 
Council for the Préservation of Rural Wales, 
that current threats to two of the Welsh 
National Parks “‘are causing the deepest con- 
cern to the Natiorial Parks Commission.” He 
added: ““They represent perhaps the greatest 
crisis that has arisen in the history of National 
Parks since the coming into force of the Act 
eight years ago.’ Lord Crawford mentioned 
many of the more familiar eyesores—overhead 
cables, advertisements, monotonous council 
houses and “‘ludicrous lamp posts’’—but the 
greater emphasis fell upon his criticism of those 


responsible for the siting of atomic power . 


stations in places “where everyone interested 
in these things has advised they should not be 
placed.” Similarly, Lord Strang condemned 
the Central Electricity Authority’s choice of 
Snowdonia, and the construction of the oil 
refinery at Milford Haven. In all these instances 
Government departments are involved and the 
conflict appears to be between authorities which 
are amenable to Parliament. There is areal need 
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for the Government, at the highest level, to make _ 
a statement of policy which shall aim at recon- _ 
ciling the two needs of the nation—the require- 
ments of our economic and industrial future, and, 
no less imperative, the preservation of such of 
our inheritance of beauty as is left to us. 


FARM PRICES AND WAGES i 

N the House of Lords debate on agriculture | 

last week Lord St. Aldwyn, speaking for the - 
Government, was able to clear up some of the 
doubts and anxieties in farmers’ minds. He 
said categorically that whatever changes are 
made in the Agriculture Act, 1947, will not 
interfere in any way with the price review 
system, whith provides the guarantees on which 
farmers depend for a considerable amount of 
their income. Indeed, without the deficiency 
payments there would be no profit in farming. | 
Lord St. Aldwyn also promised that there 
would be no attempt to interfere with the 
independence of the Agricultural Wages Board. 
The recent award of the Board raising minimum 
wages will thus fall‘to be taken into account at 
the next price review. Lord St. Aldwyn did not 
clear the doubts which have arisen about the 
future of farm rents. All he was able to say 
was that further definition will be given to “‘the 
rent properly payable’ and the Government 
hope to improve and clarify the guidance given 
to arbitrators. How long will it take for the 
effect to be seen? 


VIRUSES UP-TO-DATE 
IVING the tenth Amos Memorial Lecture 

at Wye College last week, Mr. F. C. 
Bawden, Deputy Director 


Their infective component is nucleic acid, and 
‘so they affect the very nucleus, and hence the 
characters of the host cells. Plant viruses are 
very similar to those which affect animals, and 
in fact the most accurate diagnosis of certain 
viruses is obtained by injecting infected sap 
into rabbits, which form specific antibodies in 
their blood stream. The great difference 
between animals and plants in this connection 
is that animals can rid themselves of virus 
infections, whereas a plant, once infected, 
remains so, and can accumulate infections. 
Fortunately, we are beginning to achieve some 
physical methods of control. Some plants, like 
sugar cane and strawberries, can be dipped in 
hot water; other plants can be rid of infection 
by growing them for a period at 37 degs. C. 
Naturally, full-grown apple trees, for instance, 
cannot be cured, but from treated stock plants 
virus-free progeny can be multiplied and dissem- 
inated. Certain chemicals may also prove val- 
uable for control, and laboratory techniques are 
being developed. On the debit side there are 
the still quite intractable problems of the vast 
reservoir of viruses in old and wild plants, and 
of dealing with their insect transmitters. 


CRICKET LEGISLATION 2 

E can never have a complete rest from 

Test matches. While at the present 
moment Australian and South African cricketers 
are engaged in a fresh series in African sun- 
shine, the Board of Control for Test matches at 
home has been meeting at Lord’s in November 
gloom. Once again emphasis was laid on the 
importance of preparing fast, true pitches for 
these matches. Our groundsmen have doubtless 
had a rather difficult task laid on them in this 
matter. They used sometimes to be accused of 
producing ‘‘feather bed’’ cricket; later they 
have now and again gone too far in the other 
direction. There have been two recent matches 
for which the wicket was not satisfactory, and 
the best judges were united in deeming the 
Oval wicket for the match against the West 
Indies not worthy of the occasion. Also at 
Lord’s the Advisory County Cricket Committee 
has been revolving many things. The important 
changes which were made a year ago are, with 
the exception of a minor alteration as to bonus 
points, to be given a trial for another year. 
Some of them, such as the standard boundary, 
have been universally approved, while the 
limiting of fieldsmen on the on side still gives 
rise to -a divergence of opinion and awaits 
further evidence. The question of a knock-out 
tournament was again postponed. 


of Rothamsted || 
Research Station, summarised present know-. | 
ledge of viruses and the conditions they cause. | 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


Wee I was a boy I used to be greatly 
excited at the news that red deer had 
come down on to our arable land. They 
used to come from a place we knew as the forest 
moor, and they didn’t come until pickings for deer 
were hard to find. They would be discovered at 
first light on the turnip hill, eating whatever 
remained of the untopped swedes and the sur- 
rounding herbage. The family would turn out 
to see them, and sometimes the opening of a 
door was enough to put them all to flight, 
although they might be three or four hundred 
yards away. They were continually alert and 
seemed to have sentries posted. A movement in 
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THE PRICE OF “COUNTRY LIFE” 


We have to announce, with much re- 
luctance, that the price of COUNTRY LIFE 
will be raised to half-a-crown as from 
next week. 

This step has been put off for as long 
as possible, but greatly increased costs 
leave us no alternative if we are to main- 
tain our standards of quality in contents 
and production. To lower those standards 
would, we are convinced, give no satisfac- 
tion to anyone—readers, advertisers or 
ourselves. 

Paper costs have increased to more 
than five times the pre-war price. Other 
costs have multiplied several times, and 
are likely to go on rising. Readers will 
appreciate, therefore, that it is simply not 
possible to continue to sell COUNTRY LIFE 
at a price that is only twice the pre-war 
figure. 

Nevertheless, in asking them for more 
we aim to give them more. We have long 
wanted to devote more space to smaller 
houses of distinction as well as to the larger 
country houses, but have not had room to 
do so. We hope to provide extra pages for 
this purpose in future, and also to intro- 
duce a new feature covering news of 
general interest from the sale-rooms. Most 
of our readers have family possessions of 
which they would like to know the value. 
This feature will provide some at least of 
the answers. 

Remember, then, that although the 
new COUNTRY LIFE will be bigger and 
better than before, it will still cost only 
one and a half times more than it cost 
before the war. 

Our greatly enlarged Christmas num- 
ber, to be published on December 5, will 
as usual cost three shillings. 
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the direction of the hill was sufficient to send 
them sailing over the stone walls and hawthorn 
hedges, and they were at least half way across 
the county before anyone reached the hill. 

I was interested to read about farmers in 
my locality organising a stag hunt the other 
day. Stags are not exactly part of the natural 
wild life of North Wales. I have heard of them 
at different times, but they are, I think, as rare 
as blue hares here. The stag in question had 
been seen attacking cows, it was said. Ten 
milkers had been chased, made lame, or other- 
wise disabled to such an extent that they had 
ceased to give milk in any quantity. It was 
also thought that the stag might be carrying 
foot-and mouth disease from one part of the 
mountain to another. The hunt went on for 
ten days until the stag was penned in a corner 
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LAMPS ON THE WALL 


of a field and shot at close range. Examination 
of its carcass showed the unfortunate beast to 
have been clear of disease. About two years ago 
a hind was killed in the locality and the theory 
is that the stag was looking for a new mate. 


* * 
* 


COCK pheasant has come on to our bit of 

ground at the cottage lately, a fine red 
bird as sleek as anything that ever appeared 
in a show pen of exotic pheasants. It is not 
the first to arrive when the pickings are 
good, of course, but of late the hen-runs have 
been undisturbed for a good part of the day, so 
that a bold old cock pheasant might make his 
way in and enjoy a few grains of corn among 
the domestic birds. .The other morning I 
arrived to find the pheasant in the hen-run. 
I clapped my hands and he froze and watched 
for the source of the noise, then ran a few steps, 
stopped again and finally retraced his steps. 
Obviously he has no great fear of being molested. 
Though his natural reaction was to run, he soon 
recovered his nerve and walked down the path 
to the main run. 

This made me wonder again about the odd 
little bird which we found earlier in the year. 
The theory that it was a cross between a barn- 
yard fowl and a pheasant is supported not a 
little by a letter which arrived the other day. 
The writer remarks: “The note took me back 
to about 1900. At that time my father was 
gamekeeper to the late Lord Amherst of Hack- 
ney at Didlington Hall, in Norfolk. He tried to 
cross pheasant and fowl, putting three hen 


pheasants in a pen with a long-tailed Japanese 
bantam cock, and in another three of the ban- 
tam hens with a cock pheasant. A good many 
chicks were hatched, but only one was reared. 
Its head was like an old Indian gamecock’s, its 
tail was neither upright nor horizontal and its 
colour was a mixture of black and brown spots 
on a dark fawn ground. I was a boy at the time, 
but I think it was sent to one of the parks or 
gardens in London. I have been a gamekeeper 
all my life, but had never heard of anything 
like it until reading your notes. The chicks 
when hatched were very much like little water- 
hens or pheasants, either black or fawn.”’ 

It would be too much to hope, I suppose, 
that the dallying cock pheasant might produce 
a solution to the puzzle one day and we might 
find a Light Sussex-pheasant brood being led 
out of the nettles at the bottom of the kitchen 
garden by a promiscuous hen. 

* * 
* 

HE builder came and looked around very 

expertly. He grunted and said something 
inaudible about damp courses. We didn’t pay 
a lot of attention. We know all about defective 
damp courses and the way builders love to hack 
a place to bits. ““We want the plaster taken 
off the wall, the damp stopped so that we can 
decorate without the paint peeling or the 
plaster erupting, and a new window put in,” 
we said. He muttered something again about 
damp courses and party walls. I think he sug- 
gested that once upon a time felt was used for 
damp courses. We told him we wanted it done 
our way, a very brave stand to make. He 
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suggested some kind of bitumen on the bricks to 
hold back creeping damp. We remembered an 
advertisement for a sort of lath that allows the 
damp to go where it will and keeps it away from 
the decoration. The builder hadn’t heard of it, 
and we refrained from comment. 

In due course he hacked off all the plaster, 
took down a door, bricked up the entry to half 
its height, put in a window and stood back with 
his hands on his hips. We were ready, he said, 
for this strong-room business with the lath. 
It looked like a strong-room, too, for the room 
was completely lined with a black material that 
looked rather like iron. The plasterers wondered 
at it, too. In fifty years, said one (it was a 
Saturday afternoon and he was merry), he had 
seen nothing like it. His echo, a bright-eyed 
little man who claimed that he could run up 
a roof in his stockinged feet with a hod full of 
tiles, said nor had he. In spite of never having 
seen such a thing, they rendered and skimmed 
(if I have the process in the right order), drank 
their ale and departed-at a late hour. “The 
beauty of the plaster we have used,” they said, 


A LITTLE-KNOWN YORKSHIRE DALE © 


Written and Illustrated by GEOFFREY N. WRIGHT 


well over three hundred dales in York- 
shire. That may well be true, if all the 
numerous small ones in the Pennines and in the 
north-east moors are included in the total. It 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to explore 
and get to know thoroughly each one of these, 
and most people, when referring to the York- 
shire dales, have in mind usually one of the major 
Pennine valleys. 
I want*to put the case for one of the minor 
dales, Dentdale. It is only a dozen miles long 


A. N enthusiast once estimated that there are 


DENT TOWN, DENTDALE, IN THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. Though only a dozen miles long, Dentdale has as varied 
scenery as many larger and more famous dales 
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‘is that you can decorate as soon as it is dry.” 

I (ane them on the back and, when the white 
dust had settled, they cleared their throats, 
thanked me for the ale and bade me good-night. 

The snag, if it is a snag, about isolating 
plaster from the brickwork is that the moisture 
must dry outwards and cannot be absorbed by 
the bricks. In consequence it takes longer to 
dry. Ours has taken about 18 days so far (the 
weather has been very wet), but there are signs 
that when it does we shall have finished with 
unsightly walls in the kitchen. The builder 
passes me in the village occasionally and remarks 
about renewing damp courses. He hasn’t for- 
given me for refusing to allow him to turn the 
whole house upside down. I have a feeling that 
he is waiting for the day when I call him in again 
with the remark, ‘We have a patch of damp in 


the...” and then we shall pay for having in- 
sisted on our own way. 
* * 


* 

HE trout season being over, I have been 
thinking about taking up coarse fishing 
again. There was a time when I regularly went 


and is often overlooked. It is not on a through 
route from east to west across the Pennines; nor 
does it even possess a market town. Iti is likely 
that the first view of it which many travellers 
get is from the railway line which runs from 
Leeds to Carlisle, via Settle—a railway remark- 
able for both the scenery through which it passes 
and the successful way in which the engineers 
overcame the numerous natural hazards when 
they built the line over a century ago. There is 
no line in England which can offer.so many 
tunnels, viaducts and bridges, and one of its 
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_ with a fly. I have seen rudd rising and think 


‘ tures of Dentdale, which are a pleasant contrast 


_ below Whernside, eventually loses its waters to 


fishing for rudd, perch and pike, using very fine | 
and light tackle and having one or two glorious 
days:when I could hardly cast a spoon without | 
having a pike rush at it. Coarse fishing requires | 

a considerable amount of skill and not a little | 
indifference to weather conditions. Apart from | 
fishing for pike with a threadline outfit, I have | 
been wondering about trying for perch and rudd | 


there should be no difficulty in getting them 
when conditions are right. Perch are notoriously 
curious and hurry to investigate anything that 
glints or glitters, as I have found on numerous 
occasions when experimenting with small lures. 
They should be ready to snap at a Peter Ross, a 
Butcher or some other fly well decorated with 
tinsel. 

It remains only to apply for the permit 
and make the journey to water I used to fish 
some five or six years ago. The worse the season, 
the more frustrated the fisherman, I am told. 
If all else fails there is always the sea and half a 
hundredweight of ,»wwhiting and flounders to be 
caught at the end of the jetty. 


high-lights is at Dent Station, 1,100 ft. up on - |” 
the broad shoulder of Widdale Fell. From here | 
there is a superb view down the patterned pas- 


to the everlasting greyness of the lonely fells. 

I suppose that, geographically speaking, 
Dentdale could\be called a tributary dale. Its 
river, the Dee, rising on the bleak moorlands 


the River Rawthey at Sedbergh, which marks 
the end of the dale. 
As is the case with the larger dales, one of 
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LOOKING NORTH-EAST ACROSS DENTDALF. The contrast between meadow land, rough grazing and open mcorland can be clearly seen 


the best ways of getting to know 
Dentdale is to follow its river along 
its varied course. Getting its first 
waters from the peat hags and 
mosses just above the Blea Moor 
tunnel, it tumbles and gurgles its 
way to the head of the valley, 
where the first signs of civilisation 
are marked by the railway viaduct 
that crosses the road coming 
from Ribble Head. Dent Head 
Farm is the forerunner of many 
similer farms in the dale, and its 
pattern of seasonal life is echoed 
by the others. 

Most of these farms have 
three types of land. First there is 
the meadow land by the river and 
in the valley bottom ; some of these 
pastures may stretch a short way 
up the sides of the valley. Natur- 
ally these are the most productive 
pastures, and they give grazing for 
cattle and sheep, as well as growing 
a hay crop. As is common in these 
parts of Yorkshire—especially in 
Swaledale farther to the north— 
every two or three fields have 
a barn or byre in a corner. This 
enables the hay crop to be more 
easily gathered in to storage, as it 
removes the problem of trans- 
porting it over several undulating 
fields. 

Rough grazing land extends 
up the fell sides, and these fields 
may be badly drained and have 
coarse grass and rocky outcrops. 
Like all other fields in the dale, 
they are bounded by drystone 
walls. 

The third type of land is the 
open moorland, where the flocks of 
sheep spend the greater part of 
each year. Thus it is obvious 


COTTAGES IN DENT TOWN, WITH THE FELLS IN THE BACKGROUND 
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that there is a reasonably fair distribution 
of land, each farm possessing some of good 
quality and some of inferior quality. When 
seen from the fell-sides, this difference between 
the types of land is most marked. The meadow 
pastures rarely go higher than 800 to 900 ft., 
and the rough grazing usually ends at 1,200 to 
1,400 ft. Beyond that is the realm of the open 
fell, where the sheep are kept company by 
wheatears, meadow pipits and curlews. 

The River Dee, its infancy over, still 
sounds youthful as it flows over a rocky bed 
smoothed in places to resemble marble. There 
are frequent pauses in large, tree-girt pools, 
where trout glide past the overhanging 
rocks, the brownish water gathers strength 
before tumbling over broad ledges and king- 
fishers and dippers flash between the banks. 
Now and again the river vanishes, dis- 
appearing underground, to emerge quietly 
several dozen yards downstream. There are 
many fine houses along the valley, and 
one of these has for several years been one 
of the best known youth hostels in the West 
Riding. 

Nearly 400 ft. below Dent Station the 
river takes a sweep round to the west and leaves 
the railway behind. The road divides and for 
the next five miles there are two roads down the 
dale, one on each side of the river. The valley 
now is very broad; there is more meadow land 
and there are fine views ahead. From the 
valley sides the course of the river is marked 
distinctively by the constant line of trees which 
accompanies it for most of itscourse. At Dent 
Town the twin roads join again and the 
River Dee is augmented by the waters of the 
Deepdale Beck. 

The grey stone houses of Dent Town, with 
an occasional row of brilliantly-whitewashed 
cottages standing out, cluster together. The 
close building of the cottages resembles that at 
Hawkshead in the Lake District. The stone 
houses open straight on to the street, which is 
a narrow cobbled way with many sharp twists 
and awkward corners. 

Years ago the cottages had external gal- 
leries projecting under the overhanging roofs, 
and it was usual for the women to sit there 
knitting and gossiping as they waited for their 
clothes to dry. Knitting came second to farm- 
ing as an important valley industry, and was 
done by men, women and children in their 
spare time. The children were, in fact, taught a 
lot of knitting as part of their school lessons. 
The poet Southey called the Dent ladies “the 
terrible knitters of Dent.’’ He cannot have 
been very far wrong, and one has an intriguing 
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mental picture of continually clacking needles, | 


doubtless accompanied by a chorus of clacking 
tongues. 


Much information about Dent’s local indus- | 


tries was written down at the time by Dent’s 


most famous son, Adam Sedgwick. He was born i 
at the parsonage there in 1785, attended © 
the village school and went to Cambridge | 
University. Taking with him an interest in and | 


love of the rocks and stones of his native dale, 


he subsequently became the first of the great — 
Engtish geologists. He achieved more lasting } 


local fame as author of the Memorial. 

This was a plea in defence of the old 
place-name of a Dentdale hamlet called 
Cowgill. A rather fastidious authority wanted 


to call it Kirkthwaite, and on one of the great 


geologist’s appearances either at Court or at a 
function of his university, Queen Victoria asked 
him for a copy of his argument. She was 
impressed by its cogent force and logic and, by 
the shortest Act of her reign, the Kirkthwaite 
idea was eliminated. A more permanent 
memorial to Sedgwick is the huge block of 
granite in the main street, used as the village 
fountain. 

Below Dent, the River Dee carves more of 
a ravine for itself as it flows past Barbondale on 
the final stage of its individual journey. The 
road gradually leads away from it and they 
rejoin as the two enter Sedbergh, where the Dee_ 
flows into the Rawthey. Sedbergh is the end of 
Dentdale and indeed of Yorkshire. For the 
valley of the Rawthey, backed by the humps 
of the Howgill Fells, stretches away into 
Westmorland. 


19th century none has caused so much 
controversy or received so much criticism 
| as Matthew Cotes Wyatt (1777-1862), youngest 
son of the architect James Wyatt. This criticism 
is undeserved, for events occurring while he was 
at work and present-day opinion have contrived 
, to place him in an unfortunate position. 
Wyatt had a sense of drama which, even if 
it was not always carried through to the finished 
| model, was apparent in the early sketches of his 
work. It is perhaps his inclination towards a 
Baroque effect that places him in an unresolved 
position between the Neo-Classicism of Flaxman 
and the naturalistic sculpture of the Great 
| Exhibition. At some stage nearly all his work has 
produced controversy or lawsuit. His statue 
of George III was sabotaged in casting at a cost 
of £5,000, and was only a ghost of the original 
grandiose scheme for’the king in a quadriga 


| @): all the sculptors working in the early 


| accompanied by Fame and Victory; the model 


of the George and the Dragon was left on Wyatt’s 
hands at the death of George IV and could find 
no purchaser; and the equestrian Wellington 


has perhaps produced more controversy than 
any other work of art. Its position on the Hyde 
Park Arch can never have made a satisfactory 
composition, but it was undoubtedly in its 
ludicrousness a bold and forthright effort. 

Lesser known, but equally bitter, circum- 
stances accompanied his sculpture of Bashaw, 
the favourite Newfoundland dog of Lord Dudley. 
Here in the finished work there is no drama, 
just an expensive disdain between an aloof 
animal and a writhing bronze boa-constrictor 
with popping eyes of rubies. It was intended 
and was hailed as a serious work of art. Now it 
evokes amusement and a fragile tenderness for 
its period flavour. 

Dudley wished that his dog might “‘live to 
posterity in the breathing marble,’ and on 
December 3, 1831, presented his ‘compliments 
to Wyatt “‘to ask whether to-day at one-o’clock 
it would be convenient to him to allow Lord D. 
to call in Mortimer St. to speak to him on a 
subject which Lord D. understands to have al- 
ready been mentioned to him by His Grace the 
Duke of Rutland.” According to Wyatt, in his 
Statement of My. M. C. Wyatt's Case Against 
The Executors Of The Late Earl Of Dudley, 
published as a pamphlet in 1835, his Lordship 
spoke of ‘magnificent improvements at Himley; 
of designs worthy of a princely fortune and a 
splendid taste, the hope of carrying which into 
effect he plainly held out to Mr. Wyatt,’”’ and 
observed: “I have that to employ you upon 
which will immortalise you.” 

The sculptor was commissioned to produce 
not only a faithful likeness of Bashaw but also 
the best piece of sculpture of which he was 
capable, and was requested to work at unstinted 
cost. The dog was dispatched to London and 
Wyatt made a rough model in a sitting attitude. 
Upon seeing this Lord Dudley preferred a 
standing figure and after a second sketch Wyatt 
began a highly finished model, for which “‘his 
Lordship obligingly sent the Dog to me about 
fifty times’? and which he approved with the 
words: “There you stand, Bash, in propria 
Persona!’ On March 20 Dudley wrote: ‘““When 
Bashaw is complete in marble, I shall be de- 
‘sirous to see him. Till then I suspend my curio- 
sity,’ and nine months later he was confident 
that the sculpture wouid be a perfect repre- 
sentation and a valuable work of art. 

Wyatt’s troubles began with Lord Dudley’s 
death in March 1833. The trustees and executors 
consisted of Mr. John Benbow, solicitor and a 
co-trustee of the Earl, Henry Phillpots, Bishop 
of Exeter, and the Rt. Hon. E. J. Littleton, 
Secretary for Ireland. Through the soldier and 
Parliamentarian, Sir Frederick Trench, a visit 
had been made by Littleton to see the state of 
the marble soon after Lord Dudley’s death. 
The first of the trustees’ letters was not sent 
until almost a year later, in January 1834, 
when: “Mr. Benbow presents his compliments 
to Mr. Wyatt, and begs to be favoured with a 
statement of his charge for the statue of the 
Dog.” The sculptor’s reply demanded 5,000 gns. 
Benbow followed this up by querying the 
validity of the commission; Wyatt’s answer 
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THE STORY OF THE MARBLE DOG 


By JOH? 


was to quote his let 
saying: “The loss of 
perhaps irreparable, a 
promise of most exten 

At this point the + 


HARRIS 


s from Lord Dudley, 
uch a patron is to me 
I had his spontaneous 
ve patronage.”’ 
ustees’ attitude hardens 
and Benbow presumes to question the validity 
of Dudley’s own let asking when the 
marble was begun and the state of the work by 
March, 1833, despite the fact that Littleton had 
already made a visit at the time to see the dog. 
Wyatt replied that by then it was “‘in an ad- 
vanced state, having »cen under the chisel, 
without intermission, from May inclusive 1832; 
all the preparatory stages having been pre- 
viously gone through, and all the ornamental 
parts being also considerably advanced.” It 
was not the trustees’ intention to view the dog, 
for in reply to Wyatt’s invitation the Bishop of 
Exeter regretted “that his occupations are such 
as forbid him to give himself the gratification 


ers, 


MARBLE STATUE BY MATTHEW COTES 
WYATT (1777-1862) OF BASHAW, LORD 
DUDLEY’S NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. On 
Lord Dudley’s death in 1833 the trustees 
refused to pay Wyatt for the statue; at 
Wyatt’s death it was still unsold 


which he has no doubt he should derive from 
the sight.’’ 

The marble had been on view from Febru- 
ary, 1834, in Wyatt’s studio at Dudley Grove 
House, where a select number of literary and 
artistic persons had been invited. He must have 
been anxious to get the critics in the right state 
of mind, for the Sunday Herald mentions “a 
repast not deficient in the produce of good 
cookery, and furnished with some excellent 
wines.” 

A typical description appears in the 
Court Journal for March, 1834, and is worth 
quoting in full: ‘“We were of a select party, a few 
days since, to view this effort of modern art, 
intended, as we understand, to form an heir- 
loom in the noble family of Dudley, and to be 
placed in their town residence, Park Lane. The 
original ‘Bashaw’ had many a long sitting, or 
standing—some forty or fifty to Mr. Wyatt: he 
is now in honourable retirement, somewhat 
approaching the decline of life, in the country. 
The variegated coat of the animal, even to the 
minutest marks, is closely copied in white, 
black, and grey marble; and, from the skilful 
manner in which the undercutting has been 
executed, it is only with the greatest difficulty 
that any joining in the material can be traced. 
The eyes are composed of gems (the Persian 
topaz and sardonyx) the pupils of black lava; 
and, but that the form is motionless, it might, 
at a very slightest distance, be taken for life. 
Nor are the pedestal and its accessories 
unworthy of notice. 
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“The pedestal itself is composed of the 
finest black marble, highly polished; and, on the 
sides and ends are beautiful and costly imita- 
tions of Florentine mosaic—foliage, fruits, and 
flowers, in festoons, wrought in cornelians, 
topazes, jaspers, agates, &c. Covering the top 
of the pedestal is a cushion, or pillow, of yellow- 
ish marble, so soft in appearance that the 
spectator might expect it to recede from the 
pressure of a finger. On this pillow stands 
Bashaw, his feet sinking, as it were, in its soft- 
ness. Some difficulty having presented itself in 
giving due support to the body of the dog, an 
ingenious expedient has been resorted to; that 
of placing a boa-constrictor, of bronze, beneath 
him, the arched coil of the serpent rising up 
against the belly of the conqueror. Bashaw’s 
right fore-paw is pressing on the throat of the 
reptile, whose eyes (of rubies) seem to dart fire, 
while his forked tongue is protruded in impotent 
menace. The only objection to be urged against 
this is that the fixed and placid countenance of 
the dog is not in harmony with the nature of 
his situation—the infuriated and exulting air 
which such a situation might be supposed to 
induce. Altogether, however, the work must be 
regarded as a triumph of art.” 

The trustees delayed Wyatt until May 2 
when the Bishop wrote that a visit by him 
“might have been misconceived by you as 
recognizing the work as so ordered.” At this 
non-commital statement Wyatt was genuinely 
perplexed and replied with a full account of the 
commission. Again the trustees maintained 
their attitude and on May 26 questioned the 
mode or manner of execution of the dog, 
requiring Wyatt to reduce his demand. The 
sculptor outlined the fact that Dudley intended 
no questioning of cost, and was sure “‘that when 
it comes out of your hand, it will be a very 
perfect representation of the animal, and, 
independently of that, a valuable work of art.” 
In support of this Wyatt mentions the search 
for rare jacinths from Dudley’s collections to 
represent the eyes of the animal. Failure to 
find them resulted in the use of topaz and 
sardonyx. 

Procrastination and delay ensued until 
June 14, 1834, when the trustees suggested that 
the claim should be referred to the courts. Sir 
Frederick Trench interposed at this stage to 
try to obtain a satisfactory arrangement 
through Mr. Littleton, with the result that their 
letters revealed that the dispute was nothing 
but an attempt on the part of the trustees to 
have the amount of Wyatt’s demand questioned 
and referred to incompetent judgement. He 
was exasperated, but the position remained 
a stalemate. 

In July the marble had been removed to 
28, Old Bond-street, “now exhibiting with Mr. 
Wyatt’s horses.”” The Sunday Times gave a 
resumé of the trustees’ attitude, mentioning 
their disinclination to visit Bashaw, “‘as we are 
told—‘Dogs ne’er betray their masters, nor 
fawn on those they do not love’.” 

Later in the year, or in January, 1835, 
Bashaw was again removed, this time to Mr. 
Stanley’s Great Room at 21, Old Bond-street, 
and exhibited with the models for the horses 
for the St. George and the Dragon and the 
George III. 

The work was forgotten and passed into 
obscurity, until it appeared in the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851 under the title The Faithful Friend 
of Man Trampling under Foot his most Insidious 
Enemy. 

Wyatt died in 1862 and at the sale of his 
effects the marble failed to find a purchaser. It 
passed into the possession of his son, James 
Wyatt, who sent it to Christie’s on May 7, 1887, 
when it was bought in for 160 gns. It is 
presumed to have passed by private treaty 
to John Corbett, of Impney Hall, Droitwich. 
On the sale of the contents of that house in 
March, 1906, the dog was bought by Mr. Edward 
Stevens, of Prescot House, Stourbridge. 

I wish to acknowledge Mr. Rupert Gunnis’s 
kind observations, the help of Mr. Noel Stevens 
in my enquiries and the permission of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for use of 
material in their possession. 
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rugged oak symbolic of Britain, for no tree 

is more frequently recorded in our place 
names, or found still enduring as the framework 
of ancient structures. As a contrast, the light 
and flowery thorn has always been a poet’s tree, 
the meeting-place of spirits and fairies who i1ave 
wisely haunted and so preserved it that it might 
also serve as a landmark and a place of con- 
gregation of mortals. 

These two trees have almost a monopoly of 
what one may call the anthropological aspect of 
British trees; there is, however, a third that 
competes with them—the yew. Until the plant- 
ing of conifers during the last two centuries, the 
“English cedar,’’ as Cobbert called it, was the 
only coniferous evergreen of tree size that was 
to be found throughout most of the British Isles. 
It has, indeed, a long history with us, having 
been present before the period of glaciation and 
afterwards returning from the Continent when 
conditions improved, to become re-established 
before the sea occupied the land bridge connect- 
ing Britain with the Continent. It has subse- 
quently been so extensively planted, being 
readily adaptable to a large variety of con- 
ditions, that it is now difficult to define its true 
range as a British native tree. 

But the districts in which it is regarded as 
spontaneous seem curiously to misrepresent its 
true requirements. To-day it is found, for 
example, on chalk downs in southern England, 
on limestone rocks in Wales, and particularly on 
the limestone cliffs at Tintern. It will live in a 
dwarfed condition for many years upon a meagre 
diet when birds drop the seed into some rocky 
crevice. A number of instances have been 
recorded; one that I noticed recently was at 
Ludlow Castle, where there are a number of 
small trees growing high up, in the walls rather 
than on them. 

Yet the essential requirements of the yew are 
an insular rather than a Continental climate, 
which implies a moist, temperate atmosphere, 
and the absence of long spells of drought, 
cold and heat. Good drainage is also essential. 
One has only to “‘feed’”’ a yew hedge to observe 
how unnecessary for good growth is a sloping 
situation on limestone, and how much the plants 
prefer a rich diet to the hard conditions of cliffs 
or chalk hills: an “old world” hedge can, 
indeed, be produced in a decade. Further proof 
of this was the discovery that many of the 
stumps of fen “‘oaks,’’ in that flattest of counties, 


LT’ is not mere poetic fantasy that makes the 
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2.—ANCIENT YEW IN THE CHURCH 


YARD 


By MILES HADFIELD 


Cambridgeshire, were 
actually the remains of 
yews—sometimes 6 ft. 
in diameter and so hard 
that an axe bounced off 
them; they grew, of 
course, before water- 
logged conditions arose. 

The factors that 
result in the few pure or 
nearly pure British yew 
woods growing where 
they do must surely be 
those that inhibit other 
species reaching tree size 
in the same situation; 
most yews elsewhere are 
in some way protected 
from the undue en- 
croachment of forest 
trees. Evidence that 
yews and yew woods 
were in early times as 
scattered as they are to- 
day is provided by the 
very few place names 
incorporating the Anglo- 
Saxon iw; they are 
mostly found in Kent, 
Hampshire and Sussex. 

The age of yews 
has, since the early days 
of antiquarianism, re- 
ceived perhaps an un- 
due amount of atten- 
tion ; systems have been 
propounded for gauging 
it according to the girth 
of the tree. But surely 
all are inevitably fal- 
lacious. For one thing, 
the speed of growth, and 
therefore the circum- 
ference, varies so con- 
siderably according to 
situation. Then a well- 
known feature of the 
way a yew grows is that 
trees usually send up 
secondary stems from the base (Fig. 1). These 
are not suckers, nor do they originally rival the 
trunk in thickness. But in time they may 
encircle the main stem, so giving a false girth. 
Eventually the original trunk may die, and the 


OF BACTON, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The original central trunk has disappeared, leaving the circumferential stems 
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TREE OF WAR AND WORSHIP 


1.—SECONDARY STEMS GROWING FROM THE BASE OF 
A YEW. In time these may encircle the main stem, giving a false 
impression of the tree’s size 


ring of outer trunks merged together will, as it | 


were, take over. The result is seen in such 
famous hollow yews as that at Much Marcle, or 
the lesser known one in the remote churchyard 


of Bacton, both in Herefordshire (Fig. 2). They | 


differ from hollow trees of other kinds in that 
what remains is not the outer bark and live part 
of the original trunk, whose heartwood has 
rotted away, but a series of new, minor trunks 
circumferential to the original. It must be said, 
however, that this form of growth is not uni- 


versal, and old yews with an unencumbered : 


simple trunk exist. 
Scientific examination of the age of ancient 


yews is rareiy possible, not only for the above | 
reasons, but because trees must be felled. But | 
in 1926 A. S. Watt on the basis of ring counts | 
fairly confidently assessed the age of the oldest | 
yews at Kingsley Vale at 700 years. Yet in 1954 | 


one of the reputedly ancient Closewalk Yews 


at Midhurst in Sussex was found to be only 


300 years old; its health had deteriorated 
noticeably during the present century. 

Yews certainly have a tenacious hold on 
life. An example is the famous Buckland yew, 
near Dover (Fig. 3). In 1834 it was described 
by the Rev. W. T. Bree as of great antiquity; 
he relates that in the middle of the 18th century 
it had been shattered by lightning. 
catastrophe had a remarkable effect on its 
appearance. Mr. Bree wrote: “Imagination, 
indeed, might readily trace a fanciful resem- 
blance between this vegetable ruin and some 
anatomical preparation of an animal trunk, of 
which the viscera displayed, and preserved 
entire: 

Yet by 1880 the head of the tree had grown 
so vigorously that it pressed too closely on the 
church, and in that year William Barron, most 
redoubtable of tree movers, transplanted it 
bodily, with complete success. 


This) 
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The most curious thing about 
the yew is, of course, that, although 
it has been associated with our 
churchyards for centuries, no one 
really knows why. 

It is interesting to review the 
suggested reasons, with the warn- 
ing that Dr. Vaughan Cornish, after 
studying the subject with immense 
thoroughness, came to no very 
definite conclusions. He did, how- 
ever, produce a map showing that 
old churchyard yews were much 
commoner to the west of a line 
drawn from, roughly, Chester to 
Plymouth, with the heaviest con- 
centrations in Wales and its bor- = 
dering counties, Devon, Somerset 
and Dorset. He linked this with 
early population densities—but it 
also coincides with the climate and 
conditions most suited to yew. He 
showed, too, that old yews were 
always younger than their churches. 

Was the yew required in funeral 
ceremonies? Evelyn, that great - 
lover of ancient authorities, can 
produce no more than that Statius 
30 implied in Epicedium Vernae. I 
must admit complete ignorance of 
this author, but I gather he was a 
Portuguese poet named Estac¢ao, 
who died as relatively recently as 
1581. Nor can such a custom be 
traced to the Roman invasion, as 
has been suggested, for the yew, 
owing to its truly poisonous leaves 
and the allegedly mortiferous nature of its 
shade, was execrated by classical authors. I 
san trace no record of yews’ having been found 
in Romano-British burial sites. 

Was it planted as ‘“‘some symbol of im- 
mortality, the tree being so lasting and always 
ereen, to quote Evelyn again? There is no 
evidence that this was so; the not unusual 
literary comparison of yew with the Mediter- 
ranean cypress does not, I believe, occur before 
the late 16th century and only becomes common 
in the 17th. On the more practical side, there 
seems no reason to dispute Evelyn’s claim that 
he introduced yew as a “‘succedaneum to 
cypress, whether in hedges or pyramids, conic 
spires, bowls, or what other shapes.” For 
instance, in the Parliamentary Surveys of the 
famous gardens at Wimbledon in 1649 and of 
Theobalds a year later, which go into minute 
details of the trees and hedging plants, yew is 
not mentioned once. 

Was it planted in churchyards to provide 
bowstaves? There is no doubt that yew was 
held in high esteem for this purpose, but there 
is a tendency to overlook the fact that old 
authors name other timbers, from Giraldus 
Cambrensis in the 12th century with his “wild 
2lm.’’ Against this theory, too, is the fact that 
only the bole—not the branches—of clean- 


4.—YOUNG AVENUE OF IRISH YEW, IN HOAR CROSS 


3.—THE BUCKLAND YEW, 
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grown yew stems can be used for staves. At 
the beginning of the last century, a Mr. Waring, 
“the first bow manufacturer in England, and 
perhaps in Europe,” informed J. C. Loudon that 
there was no yew wood left in Europe fit for 
bows, so high was the necessary standard. That 
trees casually grown in churchyards could 
achieve this quality is surely impossible. Even 
at the beginning of the 14th century, as is 
shown in N. S. B. Gras’s Early English Customs 
Systems, large quantities of bowstaves—of un- 
specified timber—were imported. 

It is, perhaps, not widely known that yew 
has a much earlier connection with man’s lethal 
activities than in the bow. From it was 
fashioned the oldest recorded wooden artifact 
—a spear found in an interglacial deposit at 
Clacton-on-Sea; another was later discovered in 
Lower Saxony, embedded in the ribs of the 
extinct straight-tusked elephant. May we not 
rashly hazard a guess that, since the yew is 
generally found scattered and localised, it was 
planted at some communal meeting spot, such 
as that where religious rites were held, so as to 
be readily available, and where its poisonous 
leaves would be out of the way of stock? And 
that from this tradition evolved the placing of 
yew trees in churchyards as a ready source of 
its timber? 


NEAR DOVER, DRAWN IN 
ABOUT 1834. This yew was shattered by lightning in the middle 
of the 15th century 
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< However much we may specu- 
late upon the origin of ancient yews, 
we have no need to do so about the 
Irish yew which, since Victorian 
times, has almost replaced the com- 
mon kind in churchyards (Fig. 4). 
Probably every one of these is 
descended from a sport found in 
the mountains of Fermanagh, of 
which the Earl of Enniskillen dis- 
tributed cuttings in about 1780 
from his seat, Florence Court; for 
that reason it is sometimes called 
the Florence Court yew. 

The original tree, which still 
stands, is female; that is, it ‘burns 
lamps of peace” alone, and does not 
carry the pollen-scattering male 
flowers. Because a few male- 
flowered trees otherwise identical 
with the Irish yew have been found, 
it has been suggested that these had 
another origin. There is no evidence 
to support this view, and as the 
common yew sometimes bears 
flowers of both sexes, it is possible 
that this sport occurred in a 
Florence Court yew. 

An instance of both sexes 
occurring on one tree was seen in 
the original West Felton yew, per- 
haps the most remarkable of all 
yews. Preponderantly male, this 
produced a spray ‘‘exuberantly pro- 
fuse in female berries, full, red, rich 
and luscious.” From this branch 
most of the trees of this kind have 
been propagated; the seeds invariably produce 
only the common sort. 

This comparatively little-known variety is 
exactly the opposite of the Irish yew in every 
way: “with a single aspiring leader to a great 
height, each branch in every direction in tressy 
verdure downwards, the lower ones to the very 
ground, pendulous and playful as the most 
graceful birch or weeping willow; and visibly 
obedient to the feeblest breath of summer air” 
is the flowery but not inaccurate description of 
the tree (Fig. 5) written by J. F. M. Dovaston, 
the 19th-century poet, antiquarian and musico- 
logist, whose father acquired it in a manner not 
unworthy of a fairy tale. John Dovaston came 
of a family that had lived at West Felton, near 
Oswestry in Shropshire, since Elizabethan days; 
he was without education but of “unwear.ed 
industry and ingenuity.”’ Having sunk a well, 
he found that the sandy soil was continually 
slipping back into the shaft. To prevent this, 
he proposed to plant a yew tree, having observed 
the close mat formed by its roots. In about 1776 
he purchased a plant for sixpence from, of all 
fairy-tale people, a cobbler. The tree not only 
fulfilled its purpose, but Grimm-like grew into 
the unique tree which botanists call Taxus 
baccata dovastonit. They thus not unnaturally 
honoured the planter, rather than the cobbler. 


CHURCHYARD, STAFFORDSHIRE. Since Victorian times this yew has 


almost displaced the common kind in churchyards. (Right) 5—DOVASTON YEW, A VARIETY WITH LONG PENDULOUS BRANCHES 
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FINE PORCELAIN FROM AN IRISH POTTERY | 


XQUISITELY dainty, feather-light and 
EK eggshell thin, the hard Parian ware of 

Belleek, in Co. Fermanagh, Ireland, 
became renowned because its surface displayed 
an iridescence suggestive of mother-of-pearl. 
The Belleek Pottery was established just a 
century ago, late in 1857, by Robert William 
Armstrong, a London architect whose interest 
in ceramics had been aroused when his duties 
brought him in contact with Kerr and Company, 
Royal Porcelain Works, Worcester. 

John Caldwell Bloomfield, owner of the 
Castle Caldwell estates in Co. Fermanagh, below 
the Donegal Highlands, had long been aware 
that his lands contained vast deposits of felspar 
and china clay. The huge success of the great 
potters at the Exhibition of 1851 urged him to 
contact the Worcester establishment. Test con- 
signments of Irish felspar sent to W. H. Kerr for 
experimental purposes proved to be of higher 
purity than any known English deposits. Kerr 
and Armstrong visited Castle Caldwell. 

The delicate porcelain known as Parian, 
then much in vogue for statuary, contained a 
large proportion of felspar. Final results were 
notably improved by the use of Castle Caldwell 
felspar, and by the spring of 1853 Kerr and 
Company were advertising “Irish Statuary 
Porcelain.”’ 

For the Dublin Exhibition held in that 
year they produced a magnificent dessert 
service in statuary Parian and glazed bone china 
with relief and gilt decoration, painted medallions 
and free standing figures of characters in 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. This 
costly service was catalogued as made “‘from 
materials the produce of Ireland.” Rival 
makers of statuary Parian immediately de- 
manded Irish felspar, and Bloomfield was soon 
shipping consignments to the Mersey for 
despatch by canal to the Staffordshire Potteries. 

Armstrong, observing the huge demand for 
Parian statuary, determined to establish a 
Parian pottery in Co. Fermanagh, where 90 per 
cent. of the raw materials and also fuel were 
immediately available, free of costly transport 
problems. His dominating idea was to undersell 
Staffordshire in the American market. Follow- 
ing consultations with possible financiers in 
London, Armstrong eventually laid his project 
before David McBirney, of Carlisle Bridge, 
Dublin, proprietor of a large store. After long 
investigation McBirney agreed to find the entire 
capital. 


2.—DOUBLE-SPOUTED DRAGON TEA-POT IN WHITE PARIAN WARE COVERED WITH MOTHER-OF-PEARL LUSTRE. This 


design was registered at the Patent Office in 1880. (Right) 3—COVERED BASKET OF BELLEEK PARIAN WARE IRIDESCENT 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


A factory of two 
ovens and other neces- 
sary kilns was built at 
Belleek on a small island 
in the River Erne about 
six miles from the sea 
and navigable by small 
coastal craft. A hun- 
dred-horse-power water 
wheel provided power 
for grinding, mixing and 
other mechanised pro- 
cesses. 

In the autumn of 
1857 the partners, trad- 
ing as McBirney and 
Armstrong, later as D. 
McBirney and Co., began 
production, at first 
manufacturing what 
they termed “ordinary 
useful goods.’’ Soon 
they began to make 
statuary Parian, and it 
is obvious from the 
quality of early exam- 
ples that skilled artists 
and workers in all 
branches were attracted 
from England. 


Belleek statuary 
might be almost incred- 
ibly large and compli- 
cated, such as The 
Prisoner of Love and 
the magnificent eques- 
trian group, Richard Coeur de Lion, from Maro- 
chetti’s' statue facing the House’ of Lords. 
Statuary Parian is a highly vitrified translucent 
biscuit porcelain, introduced in 1842 by the firm 
of Copeland and Garrett, the culmination of 
long, arduous and costly experimental work. 
The firm’s standardised formula, published by 
Alderman Copeland in 1851, called for 40 parts 
felspar, 36 parts china clay, 24 parts frit 
including 57 parts white sand, 11 parts Cornish 
stone and 8 parts potash. Because glassy frit is 
incorporated this Parian is included in the 
category of soft porcelains. Other potters 
deviated from these proportions. The hint of 
ivory colour in much early statuary was due to 
iron silicate in the felspar. Parian has no visible 
glaze, yet to the touch there is a suggestion 
of dull polish brought about by 
smear glazing. 

During its progress from the 
moulding shops to the kiln, Parian 
statuary contracted to approximately 
three-quarters of its original size. The 
model of The Prisoner of Love (Fig. 1), 
for instance, measured 34 inches in 
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1.—STATUARY FIGURES IN BELLEEK PARIAN WARE 
MADE AT THE BELLEEK POTTERY, CO. FERMANAGH, 
WHICH WAS ESTABLISHED IN 1857. The figures are (left) The 
Prisoner of Love, 25} ins. high, and Erin Awakening from her 


Slumbers, 18 ins. high 


height: a contraction of 2} inches took place in 
the moulds; a similar reduction through evap- 
oration in the drying room; and a further 43 
inches during vitrification. These successive 
contractions reduced the figure to its present 
height of 254 inches. 

Belleek also made hard Parian from a 
simpler formula: 67 parts felspar to 55 parts 
Cornish stone. Described by Silliman and 
Goodrich in 1854 as ‘‘true hard porcelain,” this 
ware had its fine granular surface smear-glazed 
by the Staffordshire potters. Lead glaze was 
inclined to follow the granulations, causing a 
faintly undulating surface. The Belleek firm 
found that by glazing their hard Parian with a 
white lustre then newly invented by a2 French- 
man, Jules Brianchon, they achieved an 
absolutely smooth surface, impervious to dirt 
and dust. They thus overcame contemporary 
criticism that hard Parian was easily soiled and 
difficult to clean. Enamelled decoration and 


gilding were used successfully to ornament this | 


ware, the most frequent colours being green and 
pastel pink, fired together in a muffle kiln at a 
temperature too low to melt the lustrous glaze. 


WITH MOTHER-OF-PEARL LUSTRE. This lustre was very popular with the Victorians 


COUNTRY 


The Castle Caldwell felspar ensured that 
Belleek Parian was pure white. Slip was cast or 
| paste manipulated so that shrinkage during the 
various processes reduced the ware to eggshell 
thinness, thus producing the delicate ware for 
which Belleek became celebrated. 

The white lustre associated with Belleek 
Parian ware was invented the same year that the 
pottery was established at Belleek. This French 
invention made it possible to glaze ceramics with 
|a macreous lustre, giving the effect of mother-of- 
pearl. The manufacturing rights, protected by 
patent No. 1896 of 1857, were acquired by 
McBirney and Armstrong, but the date of 
transfer is unknown. The patent was granted 
jjon January, 1858, to “Jules Joseph Henri 
Brianchon of Paris in the Empire of France,’’ 
whose specification stated that the ‘invention 
had, for its object, to impart to ceramic sub- 
| stances the colour of gold, white and coloured 
mother-of-pearl, variegated and changing re- 
flections of shells, of all kinds of minerals: and 
of the optical prism.”’ 

Brianchon’s glaze or lustre was prepared 
‘by melting 30 parts of resin and thoroughly 
stirring into it 10 parts of bismuth nitrate, 
followed by 45 parts of lavender oil. When cool 
a further 50 parts of lavender oil was added. 
This mixture, when brushed over biscuit and 
fired, resulted in a transparent glaze displaying 
the iridescence of mother-of-pearl. Lustres of 
various tints were possible by replacing the 

bismuth with another salt, such as nitrate of 
gold, for instance, which produced the rich tints 
of shells. 

The Belleelk technicians discovered that a 

film of this glaze, over the pure white of their 
‘hard porcelain pressed to eggshell thinness and 
delicacy, resulted in an effect yet unequalled in 
British ceramics. The high polish and mother- 
of-pearl iridescence appealed to the Victorians. 

The association of thin Parian with mother- 
of-pearl lustre obviously influenced a style which 
imet with immediate response and does not 
appear to have been reproduced by any other 
potter. This found expression in ornately 
modelled forms associated with marine life, sea 
shells being characteristic, with mermaids, sea 
horses, dolphins, coral and marine plants. Jewitt 
m Ceramic Art of Great Britain, 1878, Vol. 2 
pp. 486-498, illustrated 36 examples of Belleek 
Parian reproduced from the Art Journal, 1876: 
about 25 of these incorporated marine devices 
in their modelling. 

Following the lead given by Herbert 
Minton in 1851, when he combined Parian 
statuary with units of enamelled and gilded 
bone china, Belleek contrasted unglazed statu- 
ary Parian with lustred hard Parian. This effect, 
which does not appear to have been copied else- 
where, could be achieved only by well-directed, 
highly skilled artist-potters. The results were 
costly. This innovation was particularly effec- 
tive for the stemmed dishes of dessert services. 

Belleek became celebrated for Parian 
baskets, already being made in Staffordshire. 
In 1863 John Smith of Hanley was recorded as a 
maker of “‘Parian twig baskets and brooches.”’ 
They were perhaps not made at Belleek until 
much later, for no mention is made of them 
in the Art Journal review of Belleek in 1874. 
Belleek baskets, almost unbelievably light in 
weight, are superb examples of the potter’s 
craft, enriched with hand-modelled flowers of 
gossamer-like fragility and resplendent with 
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4.—THREE GOOD ee OF BELLEEK PARIAN WARE. 


(Left to right) Plate 


with turquoise and yellow border; four-lobed wall plaque with hare, partridge, deer and duck 


in relief, the glazed centre pained with flowers; plate with turquoise and gilt border, 


with 


the crest and monogram of John Lanyon (1865) 


pearly lustre. The most frequent flowers and 
foliage are rose, thistle and shamrock in 
association, but chrysanthemum, dahlia, honey- 
suckle, picotee and carnation have been noted, 
all dependent for their beauty on the subtleties 
of texture and lustre. Baskets were made with 
or without covers and usually with D-handles, 
rarely with tall bail handles, and in sizes 
ranging up to about 18 inches in length. 

These oval and round baskets were hand- 
constructed by women over plaster forms, 
originally from flat strips of Parian paste, later 
in hand-rolled strips of round section cut into 
suitable lengths and kept plastic by covering 
with a damp cloth until required. Each part of 
every flower, petal, leaf, stem and the rest was 
modelled separately by girls on the palms of 
their hands, a process w hich impressed the paste 
with skin markings, sometimes still faintly 
visible beneath the lustre. The segments were 
skilfully assembled, finished with small wooden 
tools and fixed into position with a touch of 
slip. No two flowers are precisely similar. 

Ornamental productions during the period 
of financial control by the wealthy McBirney 
were in effect subsidised. Profits from purely 
commercial ware were ploughed back so that 
costly designers and highly skilled operators 
could be retained. Following the deaths of 
McBirney and Armstrong in 1884, their suc- 
cessors sold the business as a going concern to a 
local group of businessmen, who, of necessity, 
were concerned mainly in the profit motive. 
Mother-of-pearl Parian continued in production, 
but in less costly versions than formerly. In 
addition the firm made some _ excellently 
enamelled table services in felspar porcelain, 
domestic ware in white granite, jet, red and 
cane-coloured earthenware. Luxury employees 
were discharged. Some returned to Stafford- 


shire; others emigrated to America. 

Authorities declare that the formula for 
making the nacreous lustre remained in the 
possession of Armstrong’s two sons, who became 
the new owners’ sole source of supply. This is 
very improbable, for Brianchon’s patent had 


expired on New Year's Day, 1872, and a copy of 
the specification containing the formula could 
then be bought for fourpence. The sons 
emigrated to the United States, where they were 
employed by W. S. Lenox at the Trenton 
Pottery to duplicate Belleek Parian. The project 
was successful, although American Belleek was 
rather more translucent than the original and 
the mother-of-pearl lustre less brilliant. 

Belleek Parian was invariably marked. The 
early statuary was impressed beneath the base 
“Belleek Pottery,’ which probably indicates 
production before 1863. 

The mark most frequently used was trans- 
fer-printed in black, sepia, red or brown, the 
design incorporating a tall round tower and Irish 
harp to the right, and an Irish wolfhound to the 
left, with the name Belleek below in a ribbon 
with three shamrock leaves at each end. Less 
frequent is an Irish harp surmounted by a 
crown. This might be printed or impressed, the 
latter sometimes in association with a printed 
tower mark, apparently denoting an early phase 
of the McBirney-Armstrong partnership. 

Baskets have no flat surface beneath upon 
which the trade mark could be printed. This 
was overcome by attaching a narrow flat pad 
of Parian impressed “‘Belleek’’; sometimes an 
additional pad impressed “‘Co. Fermanagh” was 
placed immediately beneath. A translucent 
flint-glass glaze was used to fix the pads in 
position, but sometimes they have fallen away, 
leaving rough scars. When the name Ireland is 
incorporated in the mark it indicates manu- 
facture after 1891, when the McKinley Tariff 
Act came into operation. 

An applied pad impressed with a diamond- 
shaped registration of design mark indicates 
manufacture before 1882, when their use ceased. 
Dates of registration may be interpreted. Thus 
the design for the spider dish (Fig. 6) was 
registered on April 15, 1878, giving the dishes 
three years’ protection against piracy. 

Illustrations: 1 and 4-6, Belfast Museum 
and Art Gallery; 2 and 3, Collection of Mrs. 
Kenneth Symes. 


5.—(Left and right) PAIR OF SALAD DISHES INSCRIBED AND DATED 1868; (middle) MUFFIN DISH AND COVER, 9% INS. IN 


DIAMETER OVERALL, WITH LILY OF THE VALLEY DECORATION. 
AS THE CENTRE OF THE DESIGN. This design was registered at the Patent Office in 1878 


! 
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(Right) 6.—PLATE WITH A GILDED SPIDER’S WEB 
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great walled marshes. Eastward, the island 

shoals into the North Sea, a glittering mud- 
flat where curlew stalk. Behind it, into the sun- 
set, lie miles of shining creeks and saltings, 
purple with sea-lavender, green-yellow with 
samphire and sea-pinks. The broad creeks on 
either hand are empty of man and boat. A few 
smacks, tarred and salt-stained, swing at rusty 
anchor chains far up-channel. A place of sea- 
silence and stippled tides. Lanes of sea-silver, 
between the spindly ““‘brooms,”’ mark the oyster- 
layings on either shore. 

The island is long and narrow: a mere 
score of unnoticed acres of coarse grass and sea- 
lavender, with green spikes of samphire lucent 
in the mud-gulleys; suaeda bushes and a tuft of 
wind-twisted tamarisk on the “‘red hill’ in the 


E lies in the wash of the tides between two 


THE AUTHOR SPYING OUT THE LAND NEAR THE “ISLE OF BIRDS AND BONES” IN AN 
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ISLE OF BIRDS AND BONES 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


and luminous marsh went under the sea. Fishing 
smacks sailed where drowned cattle bobbed 
above their vanished pastures. That was the 
final answer to those who had cast greedy eyes 
n ‘“‘desirable building sites.’”” Mud and the sea 

are the salvation of the island and of the salt- 
ings and cattle-dappled marshes that are its 
picture-frame. You would say, at first sight, 
that it is not worth a five-pound note for the lot. 

So, as we came down-channel, under a blue 
sky and a rag of sail, on a June morning in the 
big fowling punt, I remarked to the Boy: 
“Let’s go ashore on the island. I haven’t been on 
it for two or three years.” 

“Ha! You ’on’t know it now,”’ 
“Thass populated!” 

“Populated ?”’ 

“Yis! Yis! Hund’eds of inhabitants! 


he answered. 


The 


== 


EAST-COAST ESTUARY 


middle. 
pan, a thousand years or more ago. Red 
Samian pottery lies in broken testimony. There 
are others who will tell you that the little “hill,”’ 
a few yards in circumference, is the last founda- 
tion of a pre-Roman pile dwelling, the sea-shore 
equivalent of those lake huts, built on stilts, 
whose remains were found in Wrethem Mere in 
Norfolk and amid the Somerset fens not so 
many years ago. 

So you see, the island has a whisper of 
history as well as lonely beauty. But, alas, it is 
not always there. When spring tides flood up- 
channel and brim against the sea-walls, the 
whole isle goes under, except for the bushes on 
the little “red hill.” There I have lain hidden on 
many a winter day when grey herds of curlew 
are skirling up the creek, the wigeon go over in 
high packs and the brent geese come scything 
over the yeasty seas, like black witches askew 
in the gale. 

‘There is, praise God, neither house nor 
yacht nor bungalow, nor any sign of man on all 
these lonely miles of creek and sea-wall and 
misty cattle marsh. The shoaling muds and 
endless menace of the tides see to that. Three 
years ago all those marching miles of sea-walls 


There, they say, the Romans had a salt ~ 


gulls hev set up house an’ the tukies (redshanks) 
an’ terns and ringed plovers, till you can’t set a 
foot down without smashin’ an egg. They only 
come there a season or two ago—arter they left 
your owd marshy I reckon.’ 

Years earlier, on a great marsh over the 
creek, which I rented for pachariked years, there 
had been a screaming, quarrelling gullery. An 
aerial circus of wings. A cheerful waterside 
slum of slap-dash nests and broken eggs, of 
white-splashed droppings and sprawling chicks. 
There the black-headed gulls had reared their 
young each summer, far down the sunny years, 
long before the Dutchmen’s guns thundered off 
Sole Bay or Napoleon was a menace beyond the 
sea horizon. Then German bombs fell on the 
marsh. The gulls took wing and never came 
back. For years we never found an egg on all 
the lonely miles of that half-land of the sea. 

The punt nosed ashore, her sharp bows cut- 
ting like a knife into the mud. Instantly the air 
was alight with a frenzy of wings, an aerial 
fantasy of white and screaming birds against the 
Delft-blue of a June sky. The noise was deafen- 
ing. Scream of gulls, the rusty creaking of terns, 
pipe of ringed plover and the shrieking of red- 
shank. A file of black-headed gulls rose from a 
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though outraged by the back-alley racket on. the 
island, and went out to sea, great pirate ships in) 
line. An oyster-catcher, which we call an ola 
on those waters, since he was the favourite bir 


whistle over the mud and was away. 
We stepped ashore, gulls swooping anc 
diving about our ears. Terns glided overhead i 
fork-tailed grace. The stippled glitter of the sea 
the opal flash of a mile of bared mud, dazzled the ‘ 
eyes. It was top of the tide, but the lap oj) 
wavelets was miles below normal high-watez| 
mark. 
“These are the bird tides, ye see,”’ ; 
remarked. He has never grown up, despite the] 
fact that he is forty-two, sails the world in deep-| © 
sea traders and is father of a family. 
“You ’on’t find ’em in the| 
tide-tables nor yit in the sailin’| 
directions, but there allus hey 
been bird tides at the end o’ Ma 
and beginnin’ o’ June ever sin 
tides fust flowed at the pull o’ eo He | 
moon. They’re the lowest tides 
the, year—so that the salts on’t be} 
overflowed and the nests flooded} 
out. The birds knows when the] : 
bird tides are a-comin’ and they] 
hatches out accordin’.” i 
Beyond the tide-line wrack aj 
slittle beach of oyster and limpet!) 
shells shimmered whitely in the} 
hot sun. A cock ringed plover,||— 
balanced delicately on a stone, | he 
regarded us with distaste. 


/ 


splashed the sun-baked mud-hum- 
mocks, Everywhere were nests, 
some not a yard from others. Tiny'||_ 
platforms of dead grasses, withered ||” 
sea-lavender and tide-line drift, 
each with one or two brown and 
yellowish mottled chicks or a pair 
or two of parti-coloured eggs. In 
‘a scrape among the white shells 
lay four ringed plover’s eggs, 
cream coloured with black scrib- |~ 
blings, points inwards. 1 

“That means theyre a- goin’ 
to hatch pretty soon,” said the 
Boy. 

Beyond the ringed plovers’ 
austere abode was a common tern’s || 
nest. Two of the three eggs were 
buff with darker brown blotches, — 
but the third was almost pale blue 
with dark brown markings. We 
walked the length of the island, | 
near half-a-mile. Almost every | 
square yard had its nest. 

At the far end, where the opal | 
muds go shoaling out and a great | 
whaleback of shingle has newly risen from the | 
sea, we squatted on a bed of shells. A wild | 
flurry of curlew rose, shrieking like witches. 
Forerunners of the autumn thousands which } 
later make musical these lonely creeks. They 
went beating out in a purposeful phalanx high 
over the blue sea, glittering to the horizon. 

On the skyline a fresco of yachts sailed 
superb. White clouds marbled the sky. A great | 
gaff-rigged cutter, with foresail, jib, mainsail | 
and gaff topsail all full and drawing, was reach- | 
ing away for the Rays’n. An Edwardian picture | 
come to life. A tall ocean racer, two-masted, | 
under full canvas, came standing in from the © 
sea, a white queen among the scattered snow- 
flakes of lesser sails. Red-sailed, a Thames 
barge, her gunwale almost awash with “‘a bone 
in her teeth” went thrashing up the fairway a 
mile to starboard. There was not a smudge of 
smoke in the sky. The last days of sail are not 
yet played out. 

“I reckon that ocean-going yacht don’t 
pay a penny in tax for her bacca or her liquor,” 
remarked the Boy, tersely. He has a practical, 
piratical mind. ‘‘See how they yachts stand out 
sharp ag’in the sky. See how the loom o’ the 
land stands out—miles away. That’s allus the 


2 


| 
| 
] 


lsame when the wind blows easterly. That 
‘sharpens the light.” 

He turned and surveyed the island, sun- 
drenched beneath a flickering fantasy of white 
wings. Birds were settling down on their 
‘nests. 

“Looks a bit different from that day, jest 
afore the end o’ the war, when that plane come 
_ down in the mud, jest over there,” he remarked. 
| “I were home on leave from mine-sweeping. She 
were loaded wi’ machine guns, automatics, 
_ bombs and other gear for the Resistance chaps 
_ over in France. 
| “T come down-channel in me smack, arter 
the sojers had took the poor pilot’s corpse away, 
_'and I done a bit o’ salvage. I worked most all 
|| night—and two nights arterwards. I had all 
| the good metal out of her, with compasses, 
batteries, pressure-gauges, mileometers and all 
| the rest wuth salvaging. I had pounds worth o’ 
| stuff out o’ her. That made me leave pay! Set 
| the old woman up right comfortable in the post- 
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tea cup what you wanted special!’ Blast! He fell 
back’ards. 

“A doctor chap had that skull orf o’ me. 
Said it was ten thousand year owd. He took it 
up to some larned society in London an’ I never 
heerd no more of it—or of him. Reckon he towd 
“em he found it! 

“But there, that warn’t nothin’ to what 
happened when we landed on Dead Man’s Island, 
over in Kent, one day afore the war. They 
buried a lot o’ French prisoners 0’ war there, 
time owd Boney was about. One of the coffins 
had heaved up out o’ the ground, because of 
extry high tides, and when we trots across the 
island in the moonlight, owd Nipper comes a 
cropper into this here coffin, smack on top 0’ 
the skeleton. Lord! He up and runned!”’ 

The Boy considered the picture for a 
moment with silent relish. Then he slewed a 
quizzical eye upon me. “‘Did you hear of how 
our owd village copper was bit by a skull on this 
island?” he asked. 
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he’s quite happy. He don’t want to move. Why 
should we worry. 

“Then some yachtin’ chap sees it an’ tells 
the copper. Down he comes in a motor-boat, 
silver buttons, helmet an’ all, settin’ up like an 
admiral, same as if he was lord o’ the sea. He 
was new to these here parts and reckons he was 
goin’ to larn us chaps a thing or two. These owd 
marshes allus tames ’em in the end. 

“Well, the launch-man runs her bows up 
the mud, the copper blunders out in his long 
boots and nearly goos flat in the mud and then 
he spots the skellington a yard or two away. 

“ “Ha! I'll hev to look into this here mat- 
ter,’ he says to the launch-man, what was owd 
Bill Puddock, orf the Teazer. ‘Why hevn’t this 
here matter been reported to me afore? I hear 
this here hunidentified skellington has been a- 
lying in the mud here for weeks, without the 
Law bein’ made knowledgeable and cognisant 
of the fact.’ 

““They ain’t my bones, mate,’ says owd 


THE HIGHEST POINT OF THE ISLAND, ALL THAT REMAINS ABOVE WATER DURING A HIGH SPRING TIDE. There, they 


say, the Romans had a salt pan, a thousand years or more ago 


office bank. Arter all, salvage is thicker ’an 
regulations, ain’t it? Dad’s folks was a-salvag- 
in’ up this coast for hundreds ©’ years.”’ 


“What about the weapons aboard?” 
I asked. 

“Ha! The kids had them,” he grinned, 
cheerfully. “‘All the little owd boys up in the 


village come a-swarmin’ down here in boats and 
loaded theyselves up wi’ pistols, grenades and 
Gawd knows what. That’s a wonder they didn’t 
blow theyselves sky-high. Well, the news got 
about and the copper and the school inspector 
goes up to the owd school one mornin’, shuts 
the doors and sarches all the kids. Do ye know, 
fourteen had pistols on ’em, and two little mucks 
had hand-grenades in their pockets!’’ This side- 
light on our East Coast backslidings of war is, let 
me add, incontestably true. 

“You've had some rum salvage one way 
and another up these creeks,’ I remarked. 
“Jesso,” he agreed. “The rummest I had was a 
skull. I was stow-boatin’ with me owd mate, 
Nipper. He allus reckons he ought to hev been 
born a pirate or one of they owd Vikings. ‘Gim- 
me a skull,’ he used to roar, ‘and I’ll drink me 
beer or owd Hitler’s blood out on it’.”—- 

“Well, I dredges up this skull in me trawl 
one day. That was nigh-black, wonderful thick 
in the bone and covered o’ barnacles. I scrapes 
’em off, polishes the owd skull up with sand, 
rams it full 0’ ashes and cinders and polishes 
it up inside, and then I gives it a wash. That 
looked right smart. 

‘So I brews up a kettle 0’ tea, pours it into 
the owd skull and whops it down in front 0’ 
Nipper. ‘There y’are, mate,’ I says. “There’s yer 


.. 


“Bitten by a skull?” 

“Yis! Yis! There was a skellington laid in 
the mud off the East Point for months, jist arter 
the war ended. The fishin’ chaps seed it fust. 
No one on ’em was a-goin’ to say a word, ’cos 
they knowed if they had done, it would hev 
meant a crowner’s inquest, and that means 
knocking a day off your work. Thinks they, the 
skellington’s been there long enough a’ready, so 
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Bill. “And I dedn’t put ’em there. You’d better 
inwestigate.’ 

“Well, the copper he blunders up the mud, 
gits to the skellington, damn nearly falls right 
on top of it and then pokes his great hand into 
the jaws of the skull, so as to cart it away. 

“That bit him! Lor! He let out a bellow 
like an owd bull and fell over back’ards into the 
mud. The skull was a-hangin’ on to his fingers— 
and still bitin’ him!”’ 

“How on earth did that happen?” 

“Gret owd crab inside!” said the Boy, 
succinctly. “That hung on likea bulldog. That 
owd copper ain’t been salvaging along these 
shores since then. That larnt him!” 

A whistle, like falling swords, cut the sunlit 
air. Startled, we looked skyward. A score of 
whimbrel, titterels in the old and _ lovely 
language of the marsh, swooped and dived over- 
head like scimitars, grey-white under-parts 
flashing. They fled up the channel. 

“Half-jacks—jest come in from overseas,”’ 
remarked the Boy, placidly. ‘““We’ve seen a 
mort o’ birds this mornin’. But you niver 
know’d there was hundreds o’ nests and eggs on 
this here island, as well as Roman bones and 
skulls what bite coppers, did you? 

“Don’t you say a word to anybody, master. 
Do [if] ye do, we’ll hev the egg-collectors here, 
snatching ’em up for the market, an’ the bird 
watchers, them week-end gull-worriers, traipsin’ 
round and scarin’ all the birds off the nests. 
I likes to see ’em settin’ about, all peaceful and 
quiet. They’re a better sight than our owd 
copper!”’ 

Illustrations: John Tarlton. 
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THAME PARK, OXFORDSHIRE—I or 


THE HOME OF MR. ANI MRS. FRANK BOWDEN a By ARTHUR OSWALD 


The abbot’s lodging, built not long before the i. Se 2 ‘i 
dissolution of Thane Abbey, remains attached i 
to the Georgian house and forms the south front. : : . ; ya 


The parlour in the tower is notable for the early | 
Renaissance decoration commissioned by the last 
abbot, Robert King, afterwards first bishop of : : ; 

Oxford. = fo : - ee 


BRUPT conjunctions of buildings in 
widely differing styles are not un- 
common in Oxford and Cambridge 

colleges, but the extreme contrast presented 
by the two fronts of Thame Park can be 
paralleled in few country houses. The west 
block, characteristic of the Hanoverian 
hey-day in which it was built, makes no 
attempt to conceal the superiority with 
which it regards, or, rather, turns its back on, 
the old Tudor wing at right angles to it 
(ewe ee Wet yin its. time the abbot’s house 
was the very latest thing in domestic archi- 
tecture. No doubt, it was retained for 
historical and sentimental reasons, to recall the 
vanished Cistercian abbey which for four 
centuries stood in Thame Park, and alsu on 
account of the family link with the last abbot, 


1.—_THE ABBOT’S LODGING AND ITS 


BUILT ABOUT 1745 


Robert King. Thanks to this regard for past 
associations, there was spared one of the few | 
survivors of those abbatial establishments 
built on the eve of the Dissolution, a beautiful | 
example of early Tudor architecture and | 
remarkable for the rich decoration of its | 
abbot’s parlour. 
Thame Abbey was founded within a | 

:| 

1 


decade of Waverley, the first of the Cistercian 
houses to be established in England. In 1137 
Robert Gait gave land at Otteley in Odding- 
ton, on the edge of Otmoor, as a site for the 
new abbey, but shortly afterwards, probably 
in 1138, this was abandoned in favour of 


Lincoln, bestowed three carucates of fertile 
meadowland on the monks. Thame had been 


Norman Conquest, indeed before the see was 
transferred from Dorchester to Lincoln. The 
land given by Alexander lay about two miles | 
south of the town. By this gift he became | 
founder of the abbey, but Otteley remained } 
in the hands of the monks as a grange. | 
Thame was never one of the important | 
Cistercian houses, and at its dissolution there 
were only 12 monks besides the abbot. 
Towards the end of its days laxity and 
extravagance prevailed, debts accumulated 
and buildings were left in disrepair. In 1525 
Bishop Longland demanded an enquiry from 
the abbot of Waverley as head of the order, 
and a visitation was held, but it seems to | 
have had little effect. Four years later, the | 
abbot, John Warren, whose conduct had | 
been called in question, died, and, on 


was chosen to succeed him. 

King was the son of a yeoman farmer of 
Thame, had been a monk at Rewley Abbey, 
near Oxford, and in 1515 was elected abbot 
of Bruern, near Chipping Norton. Longland 
appointed him his suffragan, obtaining for 
him the titular bishopric of Rheon in 
partibus infideliwm. Thus the new abbot was 
also a bishop, and he seems to have con- 
tinued to be head of Bruern. At the end of 
1537 a third abbacy, that of Oseney, was 
secured for him, to ensure that the machinery 
2.—LOOKING EAST TO THE TOWER CONTAINING ABBOT KING’S PARLOUR for its suppression would run smoothly. 


Ie 
JUNCTION WITH THE WEST BLOCK | 
| 


Thame Park, where Alexander, bishop of |/ 


} 
Ihe 
a possession of the bishops long before the i 


Longland’s recommendation, Robert King | 
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3.—_THE SOUTH FRONT: EARLY TUDOR BAY WINDOWS 

AND BATTLEMENTS. (Right) 4—THE INTERIOR PORCH 

IN THE NORTH-EAST CORNER OF THE ABBOT’S 
PARLOUR 


King, following Longland’s example, adapted himself to the 
rapid changes in Tudor policy, acknowledged the royal suprem- 
‘acy, and, although he had housed himself splendidly at Thame, 
was ready not merely to acquiesce in the suppression of the 
monasteries but to assist in the process. In Oxfordshire one of 
the chief instruments in effecting the surrender of religious 
houses was John Williams, a protégé of Thomas Cromwell. He 
was a connection of King’s, for his sister had married William 
_ King, the abbot’s elder brother, and the abbot showed no 
_ reluctance to co-operate. 

While King was climbing the ecclesiastical ladder, Williams 
had found preferment at Court. His father, Sir John Williams, 
of Burghfield, who had married a Berkshire heiress, sprang from 
Glamorgan and seems to have belonged to the same family as 
Morgan Williams, Thomas Cromwell’s brother-in-law. The young 

| Williams entered Cromwell’s service when his star was rising, 

_ and in 1530 was appointed a clerk of the king’s jewels in the 

| office in which Cromwell was Keeper. In 1538 he was sheriff 

_ of Oxfordshire and then, or soon after, he was knighted. The 
dissolution of the greater monasteries in 1539 engaged much of 
his time and energies. King surrendered Thame to him on 
November 16, Oseney the following day: his reward was to be 
appointed first bishop of Oxford. There was a preliminary 
scheme for a new bishopric of Oseney and Thame to be carved 
out of the huge diocese of Lincoln, but in 1542 the see of Oxford 
was established with the cathedral at Oseney, on the western 
outskirts of the city. Four years later it was removed to the 
old church of St. Frideswide, re-named Christ Church, in Wolsey’s 
unfinished college which Henry VIII re-founded at the same 
time. In 1542 the site and many. of the possessions of Thame 
Abbey were annexed to the new see, but in 1547, doubtless by 
arrangement, the Protector Somerset obtained a grant of them 
and promptly transferred them to Sir John Williams. 

It is doubtful whether Williams ever lived at Thame Park. 
He had been steadily acquiring lands in Oxfordshire even before 
\the Dissolution, and among his purchases were Rycote, only a 
short distance from Thame to the south-west, and Wytham 
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Abbey. He made Rycote his Oxfordshire 
seat. The fall and execution of Cromwell did 
not impede his progress. In 1544 he was 
made Treasurer of the Court of Augmenta- 
tions dealing with the surrendered possessions 
of the monasteries and thus was able all the 
more easily to acquire church lands at a cheap 
price. He continued to hold the office 

throughout Edward VI’s reign, though he 
' was not in sympathy with the new régime. 
Immediately after the young king’s death 
he went down to Oxfordshire to proclaim 
Mary as queen and to raise forces if needed 
in her support. He was rewarded by being 
raised to the peerage as Lord Williams of 
Thame. For a time he was charged with the 
custody of Princess Elizabeth, who, when she 
came to the throne, remembering the kind- 
ness which he had shown her, appointed him 
Lord President of Wales. But by that time 
his health was failing, and he died at Ludlow 
Castle in October 1559. His body -was 
brought back to Oxfordshire to be buried in 
the middle of the chancel of Thame parish 
church. 

The three sons of Lord Williams all died 
before him and his estates were divided be- 
tween his two daughters. Rycote and 
Wytham Abbey went to the younger one, 
Margaret, who had married Sir Henry 
Norreys, while Thame Park with other 
properties was left to the elder daughter, 
Isabella, and her husband, Richard Wenman. 
The male line of the Wenmans continued 
until 1800, and it was about 1745 that the 
west block was built by the sixth Viscount 
Wenman, probably on the site of part of the 
monastic buildings which may have been 
transformed into a residence along with the 
abbot’s lodging that still exists. It is with 
the latter that we are concerned this week. 

There is not a vestige above ground 


to-day of the abbey church, but it is stated _ 


by Lee in his History and Antiquities of 


6.—THE ORIEL RECESS IN THE ABBOT’S PARLOUR 


ees 


ie 
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5.-EARLY RENAISSANCE CARVING AND HERALDIC PANELS: THE EAST WALL 
OF ABBOT KING’S PARLOUR ( 


Thame that in the 18th century its founda- 
tions could be distinctly traced close to the 
north side of the present house. In an 


article on the abbot’s parlour at Thame: 


printed in the Archaeological Journal for 
1929 (Vol. LXXXVI) Mr. Walter H. Godfrey 
suggested that the dorter, or monks’ dormi- 
tory, occupied the site of the Georgian build- 
ing. Behind the abbot’s lodging and lying 
parallel to it there is a kitchen. wing which 
embodies some medieval work: on the 
courtyard side three blocked arches between 
buttresses are to beseen. 
(Fig. 9). Mr. Godfrey 
suggested that this 
might have been a 
range connecting the 
dorter with the rere- 
dorter. 


The abbot’s lodg- 
ing itself consists of 
three portions. The 
westernmost, extend- 
ing as far as the pro- 
jecting stair turret 
(Fig. 3) is narrower 
than the part east of 
it, and its roof is now 
slightly higher and 
steeper,,in pitch; it 
contains an upper and 
lower apartment, each 
lighted by the bay 
window on the left of 
the stair turret. The 
remainder of the range 
comprised a_ longer 
apartment of five bays 
on the ground floor, 
which is now divided 
up, and a hall above it, 
with a room partition- 
ed from it at the east 
end, possibly used as a 
kitchen, as Mr. Godfrey 
suggests. On the west 
wall of this hall there 
are the marks of a 
lower and narrower 
gable indicating that 
the east part of the 
range was originally of 
the same width as the 


portion to the west and had a lower roof, 


It would seem, therefore, that when the | 
early Tudor work was carried out an 


older range was remodelled and that in the 
rebuilding of the eastern section the south 


wall was pushed out a few feet. The three- _ 
storey tower projecting from the east end — 
of the front was probably an addition or | 


at least an afterthought, for the square- 
headed doorway opening from it into the 
lower hall seems to have been designed to be 
external. All the remaining interior decora- 
tion dates from the time of Robert King, but 
it is possible that his predecessor, Warren, 
reconstructed the range in its present form 
and that King added the tower. The 
architectural details of both bay windows 
and the stair turret between them are 
similar, though windows with larger lights 
and without the early Tudor arched 
heads have been substituted on the ground 
floor. 


On the bay window to the right of the. 


stair turret a shield with the royal arms 
under a crown and flanking supporters are 
carved below the upper storey. The royal 
arms between Tudor roses appear again on 
the corbelled-out oriel which makes such a 
beautiful feature on the west face of the 
tower (Fig. 2). It is reasonable to suppose 
that the tower was wholly of Abbot King’s 
building. The parlour with the rich decora- 
tion which he commissioned is on the first 
floor. The ground-floor room evidently 
formed a porch or vestibule entered by a 
doorway in the west wall now blocked. From 
this you passed into the east end of the lower 
hall, which was long ago split up into a 
number of rooms. In two of them there are 
finely carved pendant bosses at the inter- 
sections of the ceiling beams. 

On the first floor the western room, now 
the library, is likely to have been the abbot’s 
private dining-room. This room preserves a 
boarded ceiling with intersecting ribs divided 
into three sections by moulded cross-beams 
(I*ig. 7). It is easy to see how the Elizabethan 
plaster ceiling with its geometrical pattern of 
moulded ribs evolved from wood prototypes 
of this kind. Below the ceiling on the wall 
above the fireplace there is a carved frieze 
with the name ROBERTVS KING between 
panels of Renaissance ornament and vine 
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trails. Carving very similar to this occurs 
in the hall at Weston Manor, not far away, 
where it forms a frieze above linenfold 
panelling (CounTRY Lire, Vol. LXIV, page 
270). On the woodwork at Weston, which 
was taken from Notley Abbey, just north of 
Thame, the name RICHARD RIDGE ap- 
pears in lettering of precisely the same 
character. By a coincidence there was a 
contemporary carver of that name who 
worked at Hampton Court, but Richard 
Ridge was the last abbot of Notley, and 


‘there can be no doubt that it was his and 


not the carver’s name that was perpetuated. 
Both abbots evidently employed the same 
highly skilled (though anonymous) crafts- 
man, probably one of the foreigners whom 


Henry VIII and Wolsey attracted to England. 


46). 


The abbot’s hall, which now contains a 
collection of arms and armour, will be 
illustrated next week. It has lost all its 
original decoration. From its south-east 
corner we enter the parlour, weli-known from 
frequent citation as one of the best surviving 
examples of early Tudor decoration (Figs. 
From the ground floor access was 
provided bya newel stair accommodated in 


Hy, 
Z 


Monastic 
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8.—PLAN DRAWN BY MR. W. H. 
GODFREY. Reproduced by permission from 
The Archaeological Journal, Vol. 86 
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7.—RIBBED AND BOARDED CEILING IN THE LIBRARY AND A FRIEZE CARVED WITH THE NAME OF ROBERT KING 


a projecting turret and entered from the east 
end of the lower hall. A doorway from the 
stair brings you into the north-east corner of 
the parlour through an internal porch, one of 
the earliest examples that remain of this 
draught-excluding device (Fig. 4). In this 
instance it served also to screen off the way 
into the room that may have been the 
kitchen at the east end of the upper hall. The 
original door with its linenfold panels and 
fastenings remains in place behind the porch 
where the room is entered. The stair con- 
tinues upward to the room above the parlour, 
which was probably a bedroom, and then to 
the leads of the tower. On the west side of 
the parlour there is the oriel recess (Fig. 6). 
Opposite is a fireplace of the usual Tudor 
form, and -to the right of this there is a door 
in the panelling which probably gave access 
to a garderobe now destroyed. The upper 
part of this door is seen in Fig. 5. 

For more than two-thirds of its height 
the room is lined with linenfold panelling. 
The space above is filled by a range of 
delicately carved Renaissance panels set in 
moulded frames and an arabesque frieze 
again most exquisitely carved. Similar 
arabesque carving appears on the undersides 
of the ceiling beams. Here and in the frieze 
the initials RK occur. Where the ceiling 
beams intersect there is a hexagonal pendant. 
The four sections of 
the ceiling were orna- 
mented with plaster 
ribs very , early 
occurrence—but only 
fragments now remain. 
Originally the whole 
room will have been 
coloured and_ gilded. 
Godfrey found 
traces of gilding on 
the carved decoration, 
which at some time 
has been distempered 
white; the groundwork 
is a bluish-green. 

As might be ex- 
pected withsuchfragile 
work, the carving has 
disappeared in places, 
but to make the gaps 
less painful to the eye 
the missing portions 
have been outlined in 
paint. This was done 
about 25 years ago. 
It is difficult, however, 
to decide why all the 
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heads in the frieze and in the carved roundels 
have been mutilated. Possibly they were in 
most instances carved separately and applied 
with glue, and so came unfixed, but at least 
two seem to have been hacked away. All the 
panels on the north, west and south walls had 
these Renaissance roundels with heads in high 
relief. On the fireplace wall the panels are 
heraldic. 

The heraldry was worked out by Mr. 
Godfrey in the article to which reference has 
been made. On the porch are the arms of 
Thame Abbey. On the wall, from left to 
right, they run as follows:. (1) Mitre sur- 
mounting medallion inscribed ROBERTVS 
KYNG, shield missing; (2) Lee (for Robert 
Lee of Thame); (3) Barentyne (for William 
Barentyne, of Little Haseley and Thame); 
(4) John Longland, bishop of Lincoln; (5) 
the royal arms; (6) mutilated; (7) Sir John 
Clarke, of North Weston; (8) Fermor im- 
paling half the quartered coat of Norreys; 
(9) Sir John Willams. The first two appear 
in Fig. 4, the remainder in Fig. 5. In this 
way Abbot King commemorated his super- 
iors, his friends and connections. One is 
reminded of the heraldic glass in the great 
chamber at Montacute, where Sir Edward 
Phelips, 60 years later, similarly displayed 
the shields of his friends and neighbours. 

(To be concluded) 


9.—BLOCKED ARCHES AND BUTTRESSES ON THE NORTH 
SIDE OF THE COURTYARD 
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“a, good dodge or recipe for doing 
something.’’ Now in Book Two of Tips 
from the Top (Country Lire, 25s.), Herbert 
Warren Wind as compiler and Anthony Raviell 
as illustrator, who were lately so successfully 
allied in Ben Hogan’s book, have produced a 
series of 52 more good dodges for golf from 
distinguished American professionals, including 
several ladies. I have just spent some pleasant 
hours browsing on it. 

Tips are great fun, but they can be dan- 
gerous. They are rather like cocktails, eminently 
stimulating and often beneficial; but it is a 
great mistake to take too many of them at a 
time. The man who is seeking for wisdom about 
putting must not on turning the page be led 
away up a seductive by-path by what some great 
man has to say about the shoulder turn in 
driving, and vice versa. One point which 
pleases me about some of these tips is that they 
are not too exclusively modern. Mr. Wind, 
after study of Willie Park’s book on golf, written 
of course in gutty days, thinks that the ancients 
knew a thing or two and that there “never was 
a time when certain basic principles were not 
known, preached and occasionally practised.” 

* OK OK 


So here I have come with gratitude on 
several old friends. There is, for instance, the 
tip of putting a handkerchief (here it has 
become a towel) under the right arm-pit. It is 
a very old one indeed and perhaps all the better 
for that. I connect it in my mind with J. H. 
Taylor, but it may have come into existence 
before his time. I have lately heard it violently 
abused by some famous American on the 
ground that it cramped the swing, but here is 
Palmer Maples, who believes in it as making 
you ‘‘keep that right elbow fairly snug against 
your left side.” I like that word “‘snug,”’ which 
is used by another professor, Graham Ross, but 
the tip for this right elbow which pleased me 
most is that of John Thoren, of the Myopia 
Hunt Club. He calls it the waiter’s position. 

This interested me because I had always 
attributed it to the greatest of lady golfers. 
Now it seems that others have thought of it 
too. We are all familiar with the attitude of a 
waiter carrying a trayful of glasses. He does it, 


TIP, according to the Oxford Dictionary, 
A is 
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as Thoren says, “with the right palm up,” and, 
if the reader will experiment, without perhaps 


too perilous a load of glasses, he will find his. 


right hand and elbow just where they ought to 
be, and too often are not, at the top of the swing. 

Of course there are some putting tips and 
the pursuer of the eternal and elusive secret 
will probably turn first to them. That will be 
easy, for the very first in the book is on this 
subject, and again it interests me because it 
goes back to ancient days. Horace Hutchinson 
wrote that most of the best putters used a free 
wrist and he certainly did so himself; but the 
modern view is that the free wrist is apt to fail 
“ander pressure,’ that wrist movement 
should be excluded and that the putt should start 
from the shoulder. I fancy that is the sounder 
view, and it has stood the fierce test of many 
tournaments, but here is at least one profes- 
sional, John Battini, who thinks otherwise. 
“T have used my style,” he says, “for thirty 
years now and I intend to continue with it, 
though many people tell me it is not modern 

. I use wrist break. The wrist is the hinge 
of my stroke, and you might compare this 
wrist action to the consistent swinging of a 
garden gate.’ 

This is not unlike the description in the 
Badminton Library of what Horace called an 
“alternative style of putting,’ founded on the 
pendulum. I wish I did not think the moderns 
were right, but I do. Of course, there are other 
putting tips, such as that of Art Wall, of this 
year’s Ryder Cup team; he says: ‘‘I try to 
think of throwing my right palm out and into 
the hole. This helps me keep the putter blade 
square to the hole and prevents pulling or 
pushing the putt off line.”” Anything that could 
consistently do that is a tip indeed. 

* *e * 


Now for another professor who is not too 
modern. This is Ray Gafford, of Fort Worth, 
where Hogan comes from. He says that, with 
greens soft and well watered, everyone is inclined 
to play a lofted approach with a wedge. People 
do it automatically, even when “‘the situation 
calls for the old run-up method, the chip and 
run.’”’ That is most refreshing to the spirits and, 
I am sure, very wise too. By the way, I am not 
so old-fashioned but that I like one or two 


RESTRICTIONS ON LAND USE 


HEN you buy a hat you may use it as 
you choose, wear it as you will, throw it 
away, even eat your hat should your 
appetite be that way. The seller cannot control 
your use. When you buy a piece of land or a 
building on land, the seller may yet have 
remote control over your use. In the document 
giving evidence of your ownership—in the con- 
veyance—is a covenant whereby you have 


agreed to a limitation upon the use you make of © 


your property. You know of this covenant 
when you signed the conveyance; the price you 
paid was lower by reason of the fetter upon free 
use; you and your successors, too, are bound by 
your undertaking. If you buy a building site 
avowing your intention to erect thereon an 
unobtrusive bungalow and you forthwith erect 
a fried fish shop, you may expect to be restrained 
by a peremptory order from the Court. 


* * * 


The covenant made between you and the 
vendor runs with the land; he that buys from 
you is bound equally with you. He will not be 
allowed to use the land in a manner inconsistent 
with the covenants in the conveyance. That is 
why in Leicester-square the statue of Shakes- 
peare still looks over an open space unencum- 
bered with sky-aspiring structures, though to 
an impartial planner the space may appear 
eminently desirable for such structures. For he 
that long ago bought it undertook “‘for himself, 
his heirs and assigns’ to keep it “uncovered 
with any buildings.” 

When equity dictates, the Court will en- 
force a restriction though created apart from a 


sale of land. In bygone days in the parish of 
Hammersmith a bell pealed at five o’clock in 
the morning. An ailing lady, living near the 
church, was much disquieted by the ringing; 
and she and her husband were in quest of an 
abode where her morning sleep would be un- 
disturbed. 

But it was suggested that a reasonable 
sum to be laid out for the benefit of the 
parish would buy quiet ‘for her. She paid, and 
the five o’clock bell ceased. Only for two years, 
though, and until Nutkin, an ale-house keeper, 
became churchwarden. He revived the rousing 
peals: when closing hours were in the far future, 
early rising brought early drinking. The Court, 
however, had no hesitation in decreeing an 
injunction; and morning quiet was restored. 
“For,’’ said the Court, “here was a meritorious 
consideration from the plaintiffs; and it appears 
that the majority and better part of the parish 
continued willing to abide by the agreement 
and protested against the new order.’”’ That 
was the Chancery case (1724) Dr. Matin and his 
wife v. Nutkin. 

Still, law and reason are sisters, each a sup- 
port of the other; and law will not enforce a 
restriction that reason declares to be out of date 
and of no relevance to things as they have 
become. In keeping with reason the restriction 
once was. Change has made it a useless fetter 
upon freedom. And Parliament itself has 
approved the removal of a restriction no longer 
of benefit to anyone. Section 84 of the Law of 
Property Act, 1925, gives to a specified authority 
(now the Lands Tribunal) power to discharge or 
modify a restriction. The power is to be exercised 
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modern terms such as that of George Corcoran, 
who says that ladies are inclined to “‘send aij 
looping little blooper of a driye slicing towards 
the rough on the right of the fairway.” ““Bloo 
per’’ is a delicious word and perfectly onomato 
poeic. I certainly intend to use it. A wonderf 
tip would be a permanent cure for blooping. | — 

One teacher whom I should term decidedly) 
modern is the illustrous Byron Nelson. Asi) 
regards the long irons he thinks that many] 
people go wrong from having been taught to) 
take a shorter swing with them than with) 
wooden clubs. “The first thing a player should: 
remember,” he says, “‘is that the swing with the i } 
long iron is no different from the swing with the} 
wood.” If the player forgets that he is apt to] 
restrict his pivot and then try to make up for it | 
disastrously.”’ ‘Here is what seems to be al) 
definite parting of the ways between the elder| 
prophets and the new. “The moment yo 
begin to swing an iron you go wrong’ was a} 
maxim attributed to one of the gods of my] — 
youth, Mr. J. E. Laidlay, and he was a very fine || 
iron player. I dare say there is not so much} 
difference between the two as there seems. 

a at. : 

A good tip is greatly improved by 
memorable and epigrammatic method of ex- 
pressing it, and here is one that the learner will 
be apt to remember. “‘Hit that cloud,” says 
Jack Burke, the captain of this year’s Ryder 
Cup. side, who had never lost a match in four 
years. till Mills beat him at Lindrick. a 


to “‘stay under the shot,”’ and that again wants 2 s 
little explaining. There is, he thinks, a tendency | 
in a shot on level ground to “‘try to line the ball |. 
on a low bullet-like flight,’’ which makes you |). 
“over-accelerate.’’ So he reminds himself that || 
a shot that flies on a high trajectory seldom goes |) 
crooked, and so he aims at a tree top or a cloud. 
It is an interesting recipe from a very fine 
golfer, but it might be’ a dangerous one for 
ordinary mortals to follow on a very windy day. 
Burke is, of course, a great tournament golfer. 
Some of those whose tips are here given are 
rather, I imagine, definitely club professionals 
who stay at home and so do a great deal of 
teaching of the ordinary run of golfers. Their 
advice will be none the worse for that. 


=> By W. J. WESTON 
when “the restriction ought to be deemed. 
obsolete,’ or when “its continued existence 


would impede the reasonable user of the land | 
for public or private purposes without securing 
practical benefits to other persons.” 


* k * 


This case of appeal from the Lands Tribunal 
—in ve Ghey and Galton’s application, 1957— | 
illustrates, however, that the section was not || 
intended to benefit one at the expense of 
another. An applicant for the removal of a | 
restriction will not succeed by showing that to |}) 
an impartial planner his proposal is a good and 
reasonable thing. He must go on to show that 
the restriction is no longer needed for’ any 
reasonable purpose of the person who considers |) 
that he benefits from it and who wishes it to |} 
continue unimpaired. Although, therefore, it | 
was a wholly estimable enterprise for which the |} 
Lands Tribunal had given sanction, that sanc- |} 
tion, said the Appeal Court, should not have |) 
been given, for it did mean the taking away of |} 
private rights. 

The land concerned was a residential area 
in Eastbourne. The restrictive covenants were 
that premises were not to be used otherwise 
than as private dwelling-houses. The proposal ” 
to which the Lands Tribunal had given sanc- 


tion was the use of one house as a convalescent |} 


and rest home. But the covenants, on the faith 
of which objectors had bought their houses, are 
-not obsolete, their purpose of preserving the 
area as a purely residential district still remain- 
ing. Nor do the covenants hinder, in any sensi- 
ble degree, the reasonable use of the land. 


MOTORING NOTES 


: | ANY British car manufacturers did not 
AVI hold up the introduction of their new 
iF models until the Motor Show held 
jecently at Earls Court, but announced them as 
‘nd when it appeared to them to be most suit- 
ble. With their attitude to the Show in mind, 
found it interesting to study, during my recent 
\isit to Italy, the approach of the Italian indus- 
ry to the same subject, and the reactions of the 
‘ery motor-minded Italian public. 
The only cars that could be described as 
ew models which were exhibited at the Turin 
_flotor Show were the new Fiat 1200, the Alfa 
‘Romeo 2000 and the new Lancia Flaminia. It 
‘vas encouraging to hear so many favourable 
omments from Italian motorists on the British 
lar | was using during-this visit. All Italians 
‘}eem to be agreed that for beauty of line the 
jars of their country lead the world—as far as 
| heir best examples are concerned I am inclined 
|jo agree—but that for practicality the British 
jjar is the superior. 
| I have many friends in Italian motoring 
}ircles and had the opportunity of demonstrat- 
ng the Hillman Minx estate car I was driving 
»to many people who had never seen one before. 
[he points that impressed them most appeared 
_to be those which the average British motorist 
tends to take for granted. The first two points 
remarked on were the adequate opening of all 
four doors, which they told me made exit and 
‘entry much easier than on an Italian car of the 
‘same size, and the provision of a sensibly-sized 
parcel shelf beneath the fascia. The manner in 
‘which the rear loading door was split horizon- 
tally struck them as very practical. Although I 
_had forgotten it, they reminded me that many of 
‘the Italian estate cars have loading doors 
hinged at one side and, peculiarly enough in a 
country where traffic keeps to the right, opening 
at the left-hand side, instead of at the side 
closest to the pavement. The final point nearly 
“everyone made was that the standard of finish 
inside my car was appreciably higher than on an 
Italian car of about the same price. 
: The car which impressed me very much in 
Italy was the Fiat 500, which was introduced 
some months ago. This smaller version of the 
Fiat 600, which is already well known in 
Britain, gives a surprising performance within 
‘its compass. On the twistier and more moun- 
tainous roads it appeared to be capable of hold- 
| ing its own with almost any other car; this was 
jadmittedly under conditions where the corners 
were so close together that the superior power of 
other cars could not be used properly. In 
jaddition, the Fiat 500 was helped to a great 
‘extent by its small dimensions and excellent 
cornering, which allowed it to be hustled 
through very sharp corners appreciably faster 
than more powerful cars. 
| Driving after dark in Italy seemed to me to 
be getting more difficult, largely because of the 
‘elaborate signalling systems fitted to many 
cars, and partly because the Italians believe 
that the extensive use of reflecting tape over the 
\rear bumpers makes their cars more visible. The 
‘ultimate seemed to be reached on one car I saw, 
which flicked headlights, sidelight and rear 
lights, as well as two trafficators on the roof 
line, each time the traffic indicator switch was 
used. As the entire rear bumper was covered 
with reflecting tape the car resembled a mobile 
Christmas tree. 

Regular readers may recall that I have 
suggested on a few occasions that too much 
emphasis is placed on signalling, by both the 
Highway Code and many of the driving schools, 
on the grounds that there is often no need to 
signal one’s intentions, or more properly one’s 
wishes, if the car/is.correctly positioned on the 
road. In Italy signalling is carried to an 
absurd extent, and many Italian drivers believe 
‘implicitly that the signal gives them priority. 

| Repeatedly I saw motorists dive right across the 
bows of another car after giving a perfunctory 
,signal, and there appeared to be no attempt by 
‘the average driver to filter into the correct lane 
_of traffic before a sharp turning or a roundabout 
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when driving in city traffic. This is, I think, a 
fault against which inexperienced visitors to Italy 
would be well advised to prepare themselves. 

On previous visits to Italy, whether on a 
family holiday or for professional reasons, I 
have normally used the fastest route between 
two points, but on my most recent visit the 
necessity to cross the Apennines more than once 
while visiting friends forced me to find new 
routes. I am now more than ever convinced 
that adhering closely to the great main roads is 
not the best way to see a country. After staying 
for some days at Paraggi, near Santa Margherita 
on the Ligurian Riviera, I had to cross Italy to 
see friends at Pesaro on the Adriatic. Most of 
the advice I was given suggested that the quick- 
est route was to retrace my steps to Genoa, 


VISITOR TO ITALY WHO TRAVELS 


travel north to Piacenza and then follow the 
almost perfectly straight Via Emilia to Pesaro. 
Partly because I felt that celebrations of Victory 
Day (November 4) would be likely to jam the 
many towns on the Via Emilia, I searched the 
map for another way. Finally I went by La 
Spezia and Florence to Pontasievve, and then 
over the Apennines to Forli and so on to the 
Via Emilia; the western end of the Apennines had 
already been crossed on the way to Florence. 
An even better and more picturesque route was 
used on the way back from Pesaro. From the 
Adriatic we struck directly inland to Urbino and 
Urbania, and so on to Arezzo and Florence. 
Admittedly, certain stretches of these mountain 
roads are very slow—at times the average 
speed over quarter-hour periods was as low as 
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22 m.p.h.—but this is more than made up for 
by the much greater interest to be obtained 
from motoring through districts seldom seen by 
visitors from abroad. 

Visitors from outside Italy are entitled to 
purchase petrol coupons at the Italian Auto- 
mobile Club office at their point of entry which 
enable them to obtain petrol at appreciably 
lower prices than those normally in force. It is 
important, however, to remember that any un- 
used surplus must be handed back before leayv- 
ing Italy. There is a financial loss if this is 
forgotten, as the coupons cannot be used on 
any subsequent visit. 1 know from bitter experi- 
ence that it is only too easy to forget this 
necessity. It is also as well to check that one is 
not carrying surplus lire in denominations 


‘ 


ENT. 
BUILDINGS IN URBINO, A TOWN NEAR THE ADRIATIC COAST THAT THE 


BY THE MAIN ROUTES MAY MISS 


which cannot be legally exported, as the diffi- 
culties in attempting to change notes into 
either French or Swiss francs can be great. 

As I have indicated above, average speeds 
on Italian roads can vary considerably. Before 
estimating one’s time of arrival anywhere it is 
as well to check on the type of road before one; 
not all touring maps give a clear indication of the 
true nature of the roads. Particularly when one 
has motored across France, it is easy to forget 
that, with the exception of certain of the main 
roads, the roads in Italy are usually much 
slower. It might interest readers to know that 
I found costs, as regards food, drink and motor- 
ing, noticeably lower in Italy than in France, 
although they are liable to sudden change at 
any time. 
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Devon and Cornwall made the voyage out 

across the Atlantic to Newfoundland. Out 
of small creeks and havens from Bristol around 
to Poole mariners sailed away every year, 
beating against the westerlies for six weeks or 
more to reach Newfoundland. Theirs were 
voyages not of exploration, but of commerce, 
and their objective was cod—the cod of the 
Grand Bank and the inshore waters of New- 
foundland itself. 

From the 17th century there were two 
distinct types of fishery. One was upon the 
Grand Bank, where the fish were caught from 
dories based on a mother-ship, and. were gutted 
and salted on board—a fishery carried out by 
the St. Malo tevveneuvas up to 1939 and by the 
Portuguese up to the present day. The second 
type of fishery was the inshore fishery, carried 
out by shore-based fishing craft from the 
Newfoundland and Labrador coasts. The fish so 
caught were not only salt 1; they were also 
dried in wind and sun, an o eration which took 
place on shore on specially built fish-drying 
stages. The first English fishermen came out in 
May and returned in October, but gradually the 
temporary fishing stations developed into per- 
manent settlements. 

By the 19th century the carriage of this 
dried salt cod to Europe had become something 
completely separate from the actual fishery. It 
was the carriage of the cod across the Atlantic 
to Europe, and the return passages often with 
cargoes of salt, that were known among seamen 
as the Newfoundland trade. It is the purpose of 

this article to give a brief account of it. 

It was a trade which began in the 16th 
century and continued almost to our own day. 
There are still elderly men alive who once en- 
gaged in it. The trade depended upon the cod, 
caught inshore or upon the Grand Bank. The 
fish were gutted and split, washed and salted, 
before being dried in wind and sun. The 


| NROM the reign of Elizabeth I ships from 


NEWFOUNDLAND IN DECEMBER, 1925. 


of the last cargoes of dried cod to this country 
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1—THE BARQUENTINE CLUTHA BEING TOWED OUT OF HARBOUR GRACE 
NEWFOUNDLAND, ON A TRANSATLANTIC PASSAGE ABOUT 1908. Such ships carrie 
dried salt cod to South America and Europe; the trade reached its height in the 19th century) 


finished product was exported to the Roman 
Catholic countries of the Atlantic seaboard and 
of the Mediterranean. Cardinal Wiseman in his 
Recollections of the Last Four Popes (1858) recalls 
that in 1827 the “dry Newfoundland stock fish, 
the baccala of Italy,’’ was the ordinary and 
favourite food of Pope Leo XII. Dried cod was 
exported to South America and a certain amount 
was brought to this country. Throughout the 
history of the trade many of the cargoes were 
carried by British ships. Because of the nature 
of the cargoes it was a trade best suited to small 
ships; many small parcels of the processed fish 
awaited collection in small harbours and inlets 
on the Newfoundland 
and Labrador coasts. It 
was a small-ship trade 
in Queen Anne’s time; 
it remained a small-ship 
trade until the 20th 
century. 

What a _ gruelling 
trade it must have been! 
I once sailed with an old 
seaman (one of those 
bent, shambling old sail- 
ors who seem to have 
disappeared to-day) who 
had spent his youth in 
West-country schooners 
in the Newfoundland 
trade. He had sailed 
from a Cornish port as a 
boy of,twelve in a small 
schooner bound for 
Cadiz. There they 
loaded salt for New- 
foundland, a windward 
passage of 70 days 
against persistent west- 
erly gales. His lined, 
weatherbeaten old face, 
at once fierce and child- 
like, would permit itself 
a smile as he recalled 
those westerly passages 
of long ago. ‘‘Forty 
days to the Westward ! 
That’s what we used to 
drink to, and that’s 
what we hoped for, but 
we often took much 
longer.’’ The return 
passages with the west- 
erly winds astern some- 
times took little longer 
than a fortnight. 

It was the little 
ships of south-west 
England and of Wales 
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2—THE SCHOONER FREDA M. LEAVING LEITH FOR 


She brought one 


In a sense Newfoundland is a sort of oceani 
appendage of the south-west peninsula. Ther 
is no land between North America and the iron 
bound coasts of north Devon and Cornwall, 
Where on Hartland’s tempest-furrowed shor 
Breaks the long swell from farthest Labrador 
From Cape Clear, the southernmost point of) 
Ireland, to Newfoundland is 1,600 miles, no A 
impassable distance to small ships, well-found,|| 
well-provisioned and stoutly manned by hardy]! 


which were the great Newfoundland ocearet \ 


gruelling was the weather of the North Atlantic |. 


and the strain imposed by the regularity of the); 
passages to and fro, season after season. ae 
In the 18th century ships from Torquay, | 4 
Brixham and Dartmouth were pre-eminent in) 
those voyagings; and Newfoundland place-| 
names, such as Torbay, recall the Devon havens} 
whence they sailed. In the Torquay Museum} 
there is a crudely spirited painting depicting the} 
misfortunes of the ship Buckland (William | 


Bartlett St. Marychurch, Commander) which)” 


sailed from St. John’s, Newfoundland, on Nov 


ember 5, 1755, bound for Torbay. On November ||)" 


16, when she was running before a westerly gale | 


under reduced canvas, she shipped a sea, “which | | 


Carry’d Away all our Masts, Bowsprit, Boats, |) * 


Windless, Pumps & Swept the Deck, Broke the l 


Beams, Wash’d Overboard 11 Men & kill’d 1... ij) 


7 ft. of water in the Hold, Lose all our Sails & | 
Riging.’”’ In their shattered ship the survivors | | 
lay-to for two days until the weather moderated. | i) 
| 
| 


They raised a jury rig and, with the help of a | 
tow from the Ambuscade frigate (44 guns), they | 
“arrived by God’s providence safe in Torbay” | 


concludes: ‘‘And shall Always remember the 
Old 5th of Novr.’”” What tough old seamen | 
they must have been! t 
The great days of the Newfoundland trade 
were in the 19th century, when barquentines, | 
brigantines and above all tops’l schooners sailed | 
from Scotland, from Portmadoc and from Devon | 
and Cornwall to load salt cod in Newfoundland. } 
From its rocky coastline they put out to sea to | 
make Atlantic passages laden with fish (Fig. 1). | 
In the 17th and 18th centuries it had been a 
seasonal business, with ships sailing from Eng- 
land in the spring and returning loaded in the | 
fall; in the 19th and 20th centuries it became a 
regular trade carried on in winter and summer. ~ 


The dried salt cod was bought by merchants 


such as Munn and Co., of Harbour Grace, or |§ 


C. T. Bowring, of St. John’s. 
small sailing ships to deliver the cod either to 
South America or to Europe. The cargoes were 
carefully loaded; the loading of a schooner in 
some lonely creek was often the great occasion of 
the year fortheinhabitants. AnoldskipperI knew 


They chartered | 


ied to be fond of describing how 
a young man hearrived as mate 
aschooner to load fish in a deso- 
te Newfoundland outport. While 
}s schooner was loading, some 
| the inhabitants asked the 
j aster if one of the crew might 
|} spared for a few days to act 
|); sailmaker and repair the can- 
as of two local fishing schooners. 
/) the young mate was placed in 
/ hut on a small islet with the old 
ils and with his sailmaker’s 
i There for a week in the 


atumn sunshine he patched and 
jiended. He was entirely alone, 
‘ie when once a day a young 
joman from the near-by settle- 
| lent rowed over, standing up to 
‘yw in the Newfoundland style, 
}) bring him a hot dinner. He 
; sed to end his tale of long ago 
y chuckling: “That was the best 
reek’s work of my life, and my 
juissus says ‘twas the best of hers 
! » 


There was an oddly domestic 
nd almost old-fashioned atti- 
jade about the Newfoundland 
rade and about the seamen who engaged in it. 
fany ships sailed year after year to Newfound- 
/ind with the same masters and the same crews. 

vhe life of the Newfoundland villages and 
javens was simply an extension of Fowey, 
ortmadoc or od gee The ketch Progress, of 
Singsbridge, only 85 tons gross, sailed for 19 
‘ears to Newfoundland. The Rosie, of Bideford, 
8 tons, sailed regularly for almost as long. No 
vonder their masters were as well-known there 
s in their own home ports. 

Up to about twenty years ago there used to 
ve a pretty little wooden schooner, the Loch- 
anza Castle, of Wick (Fig. 4), trading between 
she Mersey and Northern Ireland. Fifty years 
vefore that she had frequently been chartered 
vy Munn and Co., of Harbour Grace. The 
ate Robert S. Munn once wrote down for me 
In anecdote about the master of this little 
jhip which illustrates the small parochial world 
f the Newfoundland trade and of the men who 
gaged in it. 

“The Lochvanza Castle,’ he wrote, “was a 
‘egular trader to Harbour Grace in the ’80s. 
Yaptain John Kerr was master of her. His 
lather came here years before him.in another 
Seottish schooner, the Ballinbreich Castle. About 
1906 my brother was in Glasgow purchasing a 
small coasting steamer, Louise, about 80 tons 
iet; and when purchase was completed he was 
worrying about a man to take her out to New- 
loundland. He put an advertisment in the 
Glasgow Herald asking for a man. Next morning 
1e was astonished to find at least 40 men waiting 
for him at the shipbroker’s office. They were all 
shades from Gentlemen to Rum Barrels, from 


TOPS’L SCHOONER BLODWEN, OF PORTMADOC, 
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3.—SCHOONERS AT ANCHOR OFF HARBOUR GRACE, NEWFOUNDLAND, EARLY IN THE 


PRESENT CENTURY 


23 to 80 years of age. He had started to inter- 
view them, when in came a man who demanded 
an instant interview and wouldn’t be backed. 
He said: ‘Mr. Munn, I have come for your 
steamer. I know Harbour Grace well, and I knew 
your father and yourself when you were a small 
boy’. He was Captain John Kerr, once of the 
Lochranza Castle, and needless to say he got the 
appointment. In 15 days he delivered the little 
steamer in Harbour Grace,”’ 

The world of the Newfoundland trade was 
one strangely apart from the main streams of 
world commerce. From 1885 to about 1910 it 
was at its height as far as British ships were 
concerned. Harbour Grace was filled with little 
ships like the lovely Blodwen, of Portmadoc 
(Fig. 5), flying the blue and white house flag of 
Munn and Co. at the fore and ready loaded for 
the eastward passage. It was the Blodwen which 
took a cargo of cod from Indian Tickle, Labra- 
dor, to Patras in Greece in 22 days. 

At the start of the century it seemed to 
Newfoundlanders that their codfish trade would 
go on for ever on traditional lines. But changes 
came, unexpectedly and quickly. Changing 
tastes in food, the coming of the deep-sea re- 
frigerated trawler and currency changes in South 
American and Mediterranean countries all 
combined to cause a contraction in the export 
of salt cod. Many schooners were lost by enemy 
action in the first World War, and after 1918 
the reduced trade to Europe was mainly by 
Danish and small Newfoundland vessels. 

The last British ship in the trade was the 
Cornish schooner, Lady St. Johns, which sailed 
up to 1930. One of the last cargoes in a sailing 
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4.—THE SCHOONER LOCHRANZA CASTLE, OF WICK. She was built in 1875 and traded regularly to Newfoundland. 


fish-exporting firm of Munn and Co. 


vessel came to Britain in the tiny Freda M. 
(Fig. 2), here photographed leaving Leith on her 
return passage, after crossing the Atlantic in 
15 days. From 1934 to 1938 cargoes of salt cod 
to the value of about £20,000 a year were im- 
ported to Britain from Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador in ships like the Freda M. and in Danish 
vessels. Imports to Britain ceased in 1944. 
The salt cod which one can buy to-day comes 
from Iceland. 

The story of the Newfoundland trade seems 
to me to be an entirely fascinating one. With its 
origins in the pioneering voyages of the 16th and 
17th centuries, the cod-fishing industry played 
no small part in the settlement of a barren and 
inhospitable land. Communities like Harbour 
Grace (Fig. 3) with their fish-drying sheds and 
stores, and their little groups of local fishing 
craft and deep-water schooners at anchor or 
alongside the wharves, depended upon the cod 
trade to provide their livelihood. Its ramifica- 
tions were immense, from Pernambuco in the 
south to Greece in the east; it involved maritime 
communities in small ports in Denmark, 
and little havens in Wales and south-west 
England. 

Right up to the last it was a trade of small 
ships, forcing their way to the westward across 
the stormiest ocean in the world. Those old 
mariners who sailed in the Newfoundland trade 
may have drunk to ‘“‘Forty days to the west- 
ward’’, as my old friend used to, but such a 
phrase represented pious aspiration rather than 
commonly accomplished fact. 

Illustrations: 1, 3 and 5, Nautical Photo 
Agency ; 2, Daily Telegvaph and Morning Post. 
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Grand National in 1953 and 1954, is 

relinquishing his licence as a rider, 
because rigorous wasting necessitated by in- 
creasing weight interferes with his duties as a 
trainer, and so long as he remains a jockey 
neither he nor his wife can own a horse at his 
training stables at Berkeley House, Lambourn, 
Berkshire. 

He will always be remembered as one of the 
finest National Hunt jockeys, because he is not 
only a brilliant race-rider over fences and 
hurdles, but also a fine horseman, treating each 
mount according to its capabilities and tempera- 
ment, nursing the headstrong for a late run or 
urging the lazy to give of its best. Second, he 
is a tactician; for, watching the behaviour of his 


B cen: MARSHALL, winner of the 
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at home, such as the use of a new bit, a 
drop nose-band, or a cheek martingale, may 
effect a cure, though sometimes a visit from the 


vet. will find the remedy, because a faulty tooth, 


the breaking of small blood vessels or other 
physical ailments may be the cause. At the 
same time he has always taken a great interest in 
the psychology of every horse with which he 
has been in contact. 

Almost 30 years have passed since, in the 
spring of 1928, he was apprenticed as a boy of 
12, to Atty Persse at Chattis Hill. Having 
natural aptitude, he had already learnt much 
of the art of riding from an illustrious mother (I 
can see her now, side-saddle, negotiating the 
banks at Clonmel Show) and the rough, and 
tumble of the Irish hunting field. From there 


BRYAN MARSHALL, ON SILVER MEASURE, ABOUT TO LAND FROM A FENCE 
AT NEWBURY 


opponents in a race, he is also mindful of their 
previous form, recalling that one jumps to the 
left or to the right, that another stays so far but 
no farther, hates to be in front or will come 


through at the finish from behind. Thus he will 


suit the manner of his riding both to benefit his 
own horse and to counteract the likely 
manceuvres of the others. He can, moreover, 
drive a tiring horse with more apparent 
strength than his fellows, without brute force 
or use of the whip, but by co-ordination of his 
legs and thighs so that his behind is as close as 
possible to the saddle, a position attained only, 
as he has often told me, if his leathers are at the 
correct length. 

Marshall is a thinking man, who works out 
after each race the reasons for defeat or victory 
and on the way home will re-examine for me 
the day’s occurrences. He is the first to admit 
his errors: the waiting too long, or the coming 
through too soon; and he readily comments on 
the dislike of a horse for the going, a particular 
fence or the lay-out of the course, the inherent 
cowardice of another or the seeming disregard for 
its own safety (and that of its rider) of the animal 
he kept on its legs to win by a narrow margin. 
Then he will explain how he tried to overcome 
the peculiarities of each, or, being sympathetic 
to the needs of horses, suggest possible remedies 
for shortcomings; how different management 


he had his first ride at Lingfield in the same 
year, and when he was 13 he had his first win 
on the flat at Kempton on a horse which later, 
by chance, distinguished itself over fences and 
hurdles. There*he received helpful advice from 
Harry Beasley, the stable jockey, until, 
after three years, he was sent to Downside, 
though such was his determination to be a 
jockey that heswas back with horses within 
12 months, at Hubert Hartigan’s on the 
Curragh. 

After a brief spell he was off again to the 
U.S.A., to ride for Gerald Balding and gain his 
first success over fences, only to return to 
Hartigan and a grim struggle for recognition. 
In those early years he obtained few rides and, 
among other misfortunes, broke his back at 
Haydock in 1934. Indeed, not until 1937 did he 
win his first steeplechase in England, at Carlisle; 
but it was no tremendous victory, for of three 
runners, only his mount completed the 
course. In the next two years there were 
further disappointments, and he had only 
18 winners. 

In 1940 he enlisted in a horsed cavalry 
training regiment and, after a course as a cadet 
at Weedon, was commissioned in the 5th Innis- 
killing Dragoon Guards, with whom he served 
throughout the war, being wounded in Nor- 
mandy. He was absent from racing for six 
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years until October, 1945, when he was given] | 
compassionate leave to restart a one" ft 
business ! ita 

On his return he scaled 12 st. 8 lb. stripped, ' 
and began in earnest a new war against ani | 
unrelenting foe—his own weight. Later, while” 
living at Aslockton, in Nottinghamshire, wi 
the Bissills, he rode Beleagured to victory at. 
Catterick Bridge, but not until March did> the! 
wheel of fortune turn in his favour and present 
him with 20 winners, ee Leap Mani 


tion with Walwyn that gave him the successes. | 
he so much deserved and for which he had 
waited so long. He now showed, often in} 
Miss Dorothy Paget’s colours, that as a jockey | 
he had no equal and rode winners in plenty,| 
being champion’ in 1947-48, and he remained ) 


arrived. 

In 1953 he won his first National on’ 
Early Mist, and he repeated the achievement} 
in 1954 0n Royal Tan. Would he complete} 
the hat-trick? Early Mist soon gave the) 
answer; for in 1955 he was sixth, and in 1956,) 
at the first fence, he and Marshall were stn 
face to face on the ground beyond it, both} 
equally surprised at so sudden an end to their} 
endeavours. ( | 


in and enhanced by his marriage to el 
Whitehead and by the two small sons that now} iy 
romp at his heels. But what of his art of race: | f 
riding? Hl 
“Tf you drive a car up an arterial road. H 
among fast traffic,” he once told me, “ you soon | 
learn which are the fastest cars and which the}? 
best drivers ahead. If you have ambition to go |) 
into the lead, you tuck in behind those most |) 
likely to outstrip you, avoiding the old crocks |) 
and the inexperienced drivers. Meanwhile you } 
must think half a mile ahead, if you know the jj!) 
road, not just the few yards to the bumper of 4) 
the car you follow, so that you may choose your | 
moment to accelerate, ‘| 
opportunity and surprise will ensure success.” |) 
He began to demonstrate on the table with a 
few cigarettes. i) 
“Tt’s the same when racing. You must |) 
know the course and, as in traffic, be in the right |> 
position, thinking forward, for your effort at the’ 
right time. Don’t let the man on the horse you || 
want to pass know you are coming until you are |" 
three-parts upsides with him. Remember, too, |) 
that there are good, resolute drivers in in- | 
different cars and indecisive, frightened drivers | 
in others. So it is with horses and jockeys. | 
Know your adversary and treat him accord- | 
ingly.”” He put the cigarettes back into Ls | || 
carton. 
“Of course,’’ he added, “you must have the | 
will to win, the boxer’s néver-say-die.”’ } 
“Can you place a horse or control its. | } 
stride?” I asked. ] 
“You must give him a clear view of a fence; ||] 
but at racing pace, in contrast to the pace of |) 
show-jumping, you cannot control his stride, |), 
though you can impart to him your own expec- |}. 
tation that he will take off where he should, | 
roughly 6 to 8 feet from the fence. There give |} 
him a squeeze or some other encouragement. |) 
If a horse takes off half a length outside this |/ 
distance he is not standing back too far, but if |) 
he takes off half a length inside it then he is too |) 
close. Any horse taking off nearer than four feet |} 
cannot jump well but only up and down, losing | 
ground, while a horse which stands off too far |) 
may lose half a length on landing, but will soon | 
make it good. Horses which stand off win 
races. They take much less out of themselves 
than those which get too close to their fences. 
When you realise a horse is meeting a fence 
wrong, you can only sit still, preparing for the | 
worst, but hoping it will put in a short one to 
save itself and you from trouble. No horse 
always meets every fence right.’’ He paused. 
“The margin for error over hurdles is greater 
because the obstacles are lower. Besides, it is 
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> horse which takes the brunt when he makes 
nistake. 

“X horse itself either has or has not balance. 
can be helped at home to balance itself, but 
e race-course is not the place for experiments. 
lis does not mean that a jockey will not 
‘balance it by bad riding, asking a willing 
\imal to go faster at a fence than it is able, 
_henever such a horse is galloping faster than 
| legs will carry it, a sensible rider should allow 
|to regain its balance itself. But a good jockey 


His smile turned to a frown. “I don’t 
want you to get the wrong idea about my talk 
about cars. Horses are like human _ beings. 
They have the same qualities: good, bad, and 
indifferent. Some are bone idle; others are 
steady-going triers or nervy, unpredictable 
individuals. Each is of a certain character. It 
is the business of the trainer and the jockey 
to assess that character and bring out the best 
in it.” 

As a jockey he has proved to the full the 
wisdom of his own words, but, ever generous, 
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he has always shared his knowledge with the 
less experienced. Therefore it was not surpris- 
ing that when, a month ago, I was congratulat- 
ing a friend on winning an amateurs’ chase at 
Cheltenham, the answer I received was this: 
“Bryan Marshall won the race for me. He 
walked the full course with me yesterday and I 
was only clever enough to remember and carry 
out his suggestions.” 

What better compliment could there be to 
a rider without whose presence in the saddle 
National Hunt racing will now be the poorer. 


AGLE HUNTING A 
"DEER CALF 


|IR,—While stalking in Inverness- 
) shire this October, five of us saw a 
(lden eagle persistently chase a red 
ver calf and, after separating it from 
; mother, almost succeed in drawing 
lover a cliff. Our stalker had never 
en a similar incident and knew no 
te who had. 

Comrie in Tales of an Old Stalker 
‘entions the possibility of an eagle’s 
lling its larger prey in this way. 
have not yet found any other refer- 
ice to an eye-witness account of such 
1 event, though many have specu- 
ited on its likelihood.—P. W. 
\ONCKTON COPEMAN, College House, 
t. Thomas’s Hospital, London, S.E.1. 


CHURCHES IN TOWN 


DESIGN 

tR,—The article New Ideas from Old 
owns (November 7) was inspiring and 
ives hope for the future winning of 
re battle against the spread of 
ibtopia. Nevertheless, to me one 
ement seems to be lacking—the 
aurch. The fine medieval churches 
[ Thaxted, Cirencester, Oakham and 
enterden, or those of the 18th cen- 
iry in Blandford and Banbury, to 
ame but a few at random, are the 
cal points or accents of these 
ypically English country towns, 
hether seen at close quarters or in 
1e distance. 

' Have we progressed so far’ that 
1e church is no longer needed? The 
mglish town needs its church archi- 
scturally, even if no one darkens its 
oors. 

We know from 
athedral that some of our architects 
in design beautiful ecclesiastical 
uildings, often much more inspired 
van the dreary blocks of flats and 
fices that they are apt to produce by 
1¢ hundred. The omission of a church 
1 the otherwise excellent Globe 
cheme seems, therefore, to be 
itious and, to me, rather sad.— JoHN 


ODRINGTON, 1, Ranelagh Cottages, 

ondon,S.W.1. 

SLACK-HEADED BUNTING 
IN SARK 


IR,—On October 24 my sister and 

saw what we think was a black- 
eaded bunting here in Sark. We were 
riving down the road in a dog-cart, 
ickily ata walk, and the bird was ona 
ush in the hedge. I did not stop, as I 
10ought that would be sure to frighten 
“away, but as we were going slowly 
e had a good view of it. 

It was quite a big bird, I should 
ink quite as large as a bullfinch; my 
ster thinks it was perhaps a bit 
mger than a bullfinch. It had a 
1ort, stout beak, not a fine one like a 
arbler’s. Its head was. black, not 
ist a cap, but black to below the 
yes, with a slightly rusty tinge at the 
lige. The throat, breast and under- 
eath were a startling deep bright 
ellow, the colour of Guernsey butter. 
s the bird was slightly above us and 
cing us, we could see it well. The 
ings were pale brown and lightly 
reaked, and the back and tail were 
iso pale brown. Whether they were 
iso faintly streaked or not I cannot 
Ly. 

I believe the black-headed bunt- 
ig has been seen several times in 
ussex aS a spring migrant, and 
10uld be interested to know if anyone 


\ 


ould never allow it to be unbalanced.” 
| 


Coventry . 


cs 


MAURICE FARMAN BIPLANE WHICH FOLLOWED A HUNT FOR 
ABOUT FOUR MILES IN 1917 
See letter: Following Hounds on the Wing 


has seen one before on the return 
migration.—JULIETTE DE TREY, Clos 
de la Ville, Savk, Channel Isles. 

(The black-headed bunting, which 
our correspondent’s description of the 
bird she saw certainly fits, is a native 
of south-eastern Europe and Asia 
Minor that winters in India and 
rarely wanders as far as the British 
Isles. Of the handful of birds previ- 


ously recorded, six have been seen in 


spring, two in summer and five in 
autumn—two in Sussex and one each 
on Fair Isle, in Fife and in Devon. 
—ED.] 


FOLLOWING HOUNDS ON 


THE WING 


S1rR,—While serving in the Royal 
Flying Corps in the 1914-18 war and 
stationed at Netheravon, Wiltshire, as 
flying instructor, [had a most unusual 
experience. 

One day in 1917 I was instructing 
a pupil (a lieutenant of a Scottish 
regiment, seconded to the R.F.C.) at 
about 2,000 feet and flying between 
Netheravon and Tidworth, when I saw 
a hunt in full cry coming from the 
latter place. 

I took over control and came 
down to about 200 feet and, as neither 
the members or any of the animals 
appeared to take any notice of the 
aeroplane, I came down further to 
about 50 feet. 


By zigzagging and very tight 
turns I followed for about four miles 
and managed to be right in at the kill. 
I remember vividly how the leading 
hound headed the fox and turned 
quickly to make an instant kill. 

I then landed about 50 yards 
away and the members, after con- 
gratulating me on my very up-to-date 
and efficient mount, presented my 
pupil and me with a pad each. 

Unfortunately, during my mili- 
tary movements, I lost the pad before 
I could get it mounted and also lost 
touch with my pupil. 

I wonder if any of the members 
of that particular meet can remember 
this exciting incident.—S. SAUNDERS 
(Flt. Lt.), 18, Curzon House, Chichester- 
drive, Saltdean, Sussex. 


DOGS TO TURN THE SPIT 


Sir,—Recently I was told, when 
kindly permitted to take the accom- 
panying photographs of the dog-wheel 
at the George Inn, Lacock, a National 
Trust village in Wiltshire, that this 
turnspit-dog-wheel was the only one 
of its kind still im situ in England. 
It would be interesting to know if 
this is correct, especially since such 
dog-wheels must once have been 
fairly common. 

The two photographs show both 
the wheel and its relationship to the 
kitchen fire; some readers may recall 


CORRESPONDENCE 


a well-known Rowlandson sketch of a 
kitchen scene made about 1800-1810 
in south-west Wales, showing a dog 
at work in the turnspit-wheel. The 
other day I read that a hot coal might 
sometimes be put in the bottom of the 
wheel, so that the dog burnt his feet 
if he did not keep himself stretched 
at work. 

How late such wheels were used 
someone may be able to say; I would 
guess about 1840-50, but a dated 
reference from Victorian times would 
be interesting. Earlier references may 


perhaps be recalled —BywaymMan, 
Somerset. 
[The Rowlandson drawing re- 


ferred to above shows the dog-wheel 
parallel with the side wall of the room, 
and at right angles to the spit, which 
it drives from its axle by means of a 
chain. The Lacock dog-wheel illus- 
trated was in the same plane as the spit 
and is set in a hole in the wall beside 
the fireplace.—ED. | 


WHITE LING IN 
YORKSHIRE 


Sir,—Miss Calmady-Hamlyn’s letter 
on white ling (October 24) intrigued 
me. She stated that she never found 
any on the Cleveland Moors in North 
Yorkshire; but for many years I have 
found it there, chiefly in the Danby 
area and the Fryup Dales. 

Last year I found it in several 
places on Snilesworth Moor and this 
year on the National Trust moor at 
Sheep Wash near Osmotherley, so it 
is fairly widespread in Cleveland. 
Beaters in the grouse-shooting season 
always seem to have some. 
J. Loxtey, Swainby, Northallerton, 
Yorkshire. 


AND ON DARTMOOR 

Str,—Miss Sylvia Calmady-Hamlyn, 
in her letter of October 24, mentions 
the occurrence of white heather on 
Dartmoor. 

In August I found white ling and 
white bell heather, an odd plant of 
each, rather stunted, while I was on 
a walk on Brent Moor, three-quarters 
of a mile west of the Dartmoor Avon. 
There were also small stunted plants 
of bell heather in varying shades of 
very pale pink. About four years ago 


DOG-WHEEL FOR TURNING 'THE SPIT AT THE GEORGE INN, LACOCK, WILTSHIRE, AND 
(right) THE WHEEL’S POSITION ON THE SIDE WALL OF THE FIREPLACE. 
See letter: Dogs to Turn the Spit 
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CEILING BACON RACK, FROM A FARM- 
HOUSE IN SOMERSET, BELIEVED TO 
DATE FROM THE EARLY 17th CENTURY 


See letter: Bacon on the Ceiling 


I found an odd plant of white ling 
about a mile to the west of this spot. 

But I do not think that there can 
be many plants of the white ling on 
the southern, eastern or central parts 
of Dartmoor to-day.—L. H. Brarp 
(Captain), The Cottage, Strawberry 
Valley, near Dartmouth, South Devon. 


AN OLD LETTER-SCALE 


Sir,—I was interested in the letter 
For Weighing Letters? in your issue 
of October 31. I have a letter-scale 
similar to the one described by Mrs. 
Denny, but in mine the fulcrum slides 
along the steelyard and is held in place 
at each graduation by a spring clip, 
which I think is the purpose of the clip 
in Mrs. Denny’s example. Hanging 
from the end of the steelyard is a pair 
of spring jaws to hold the letter. The 
counterpoise is cylindrical. 

On one side of the counterpoise is 
the word “‘Overland,’’ and the corres- 
ponding graduations are from } to 
2 oz. The other side is marked 
“Indian’’ and the graduations are 
from } to 3 tolahs. The fulcrum can be 
rotated about the steelyard, which is 
cut away at the counterpoise end to 
allow this. 

The end of the counterpoise is 
stamped Edward Greaves with a 
diamond mark. There is no date or 
owner’s name on the instrument or its 
case, but I imagine it belonged to my 
great-grandfather, who lived most of 
his life in India in the mid-19th cen- 
tury.—P. E. Stamp (Major), The Dell, 
Ashley, Ringwood, Hampshire. 


BACON ON THE CEILING 
S1r,—The letter on a ceiling cupboard 
for bacon (October 10) prompts me 
to send you a photograph of another 
unusual bacon rack or cratch. 


BRICK BARN AT OLD BASING, HAMPSHIRE, SAID TO HAVE BEEN DAMAGED BY GROMWELL’S CANNON IN THE CIVIL WA Ri 
(Right) THE INTERIOR OF THE BARN; THE ROOF IS SAID TO BE OF SWEET CHESTNUT 
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It was formerly on a 
ceiling of a farm-house in 
Somerset, is made of pine 
and is believed to date 
from the early part of the 
17th century. Itis much 
more elaborate than the 
generality of these crat- 
ches, which were usually 
assembled by hurdle-mak- 
ers out of cleft chestnut. 

The rack, of which 
I enclose a photograph, 
somewhat resembles the 
tester of a four-poster 
ded ; it has all its members 
wrought and moulded. 
The platform trellis bars, 
some of which unfortu- 
nately are missing, have 
a moulded sinking run- 
ning through. each one 
and they are halved to- 
gether at each intersec- 
tion. The whole compo- 
sition is unusually attrac- 
tive—EDWARD H. PiInTo, 
Oxhey Woods House, 
Oxhey Drive, neay North- 
wood, Middlesex. 


DALMATIANS’ MEMORIES 


S1r,—I have been interested in the 
recent correspondence on dogs’ mem- 
ories. I bought my first Dalmatian, a 
bitch, when she was five months old, 
and showed her at all the shows around 
Chester. Whenever she heard her 
breeder coming along the benches, 
even when he was still at the far end, 
she would start to shout for him. 

I moved to Suffolk and about six 
or more years later was in the dogs’ 
cook-house, when I saw a stout little 
man go to the front door. The bitch 
and her son were near and started to 
bark, but the bitch’s bark changed to 
shrieks of joy when she recognised her 
old friend and breeder. 

I sold another Dalmatian dog 
over three years ago. When his buyer 
was in this district this summer, my 
kennel-maid went to see the dog, and he 
remembered her and gave her a good 
greeting —M. S. S. Macrie (Miss), 
Steyning, Sussex. 


ANCIENT BRICK BARN 


Sir,—In the interesting article, A 
Stronghold of the Civil War (October 
17), there are two references to Old 
Basing’s large tiled barn, in one place 
described as “alleged to have been the 
riding school of the Paulets, and its 
survival is surprising.’’ Having heard 
from a distance of this barn, then 
described as a tithe barn, I went there 
and took, by permission, the accom- 
panying photographs in 1949 or 1950. 

Within, the walls have one or two 
injuries which a local informant said 
were done by Cromwell’s cannon. 
And the roof, he added, was not of oak 
but sweet chestnut—a statement 


which has sometimes elsewhere proved 
erroneous. A minor detail of interest 


was the barn’s contents: it was still 
half full of cocoa four_or five years 
after the end of the war. 
Pre-Cromwellian barns of brick 
are probably few and far between, but 
doubtless an authority can comment. 
==). D. U. WARD; Watchet, Somerset. 


AN ALBINO BLACKBIRD 


Sir,—While walking round the Inner 
Circle, Regent’s Park, one Saturday 
afternoon recently, I saw a white bird 
turning over leaves in the gutter. By 
the time I drew level, it had slipped 
through some railings and, in company 
with four blackbirds, was busy search- 
ing for grubs in the shrubbery of 
Bedford College. 

The bird turned out to be an 
albino ofexquisite beauty. 
The plumage was of 
dazzling whiteness and 
the beak a very clear 
yellow, and _ half-way 
down each wing was a 
small patch of black 
feathers, giving the bird 
a most exotic appear- 
ance. As I walked up 
the drive the birds flew 
away with the usual 
scolding and _ fluster 
associated with black- 
birds. Three perched on 
the roof of an outhouse 
and the albino, after a 
little hesitation, flew after 
them and perched there 
too.—YEVONDE MIDDLE- 
ton (Mrs.), 33, Bedford- 
gardens, London, W.8. 


THOSE AWFUL 
NEIGHBOURS! 


S1r,—I enclose a photo- 
graph of two nests—a 
blackbirds’ and a tree 
wasps —-which I removed 
last August in one piece 
as shown from the tangled 
depths of a honeysuckle 
covering a _ close-board 
fence. The nests are seen 
supported in a seed tray 
for convenience in hand- 
ling. 

The birds’ nest con- 
tained three eggs, but the 
parents must have de- 
serted much earlier, hav- 
ing taken exception, no 
doubt, to the behaviour 
of such incompatible 
neighbours. 

The wasps’ nest is so 
exactly aligned beneath the other that 
it seems probable that the birds were 
there first, the queen wasp selecting 
the site for her home for the overhead 
protection she would enjoy. 

In spite of four hours’ exposure 
to fumes from a sulphur candle burned 
in a flower-pot beneath the bottom 
entrance to the wasps’ nest, wasps 
continued to emerge from cells up to 
the sixteenth day afterwards, when 


WASPS’ 


See letter: Ancient Brick Barn 


BLACKBIRDS’ NEST WITH A TRE 
NEST BUILT DIRECTLY BELO 
AND PROTECTED BY IT 

See letter: Those Awful Neighbours! 


I assisted what was probably the 
one to do so.—F. W. PopHam, 
Crofton-lane, Orpington, Kent. 


EXPORT OF CATTLE | 
FOR SLAUGHTER ~ 


Srtr,—Recent developments over ap i 
Irish live horse traffic, to which ti) 
secretary of the Blue Cross refers in} 
letter of October 31, greatly encou 
the opponents of the live cattle 
for slaughter in Europe. This tr 
as your readers will be aware, 
recently moved away, in the mai 
from our shores to Ireland, and whi 
was lately a trickle from there hj 
become a flood-tide of suffering ar|” 
mals, flowing to the far corners of t! i 
Continent. So far neither the Fil) 


i 
| 
| 
Government nor the Northern Irelan 
authorities have seen their way t 
follow the lead of our own Minister an¢|! 
at least make such orders as wouli| 
mitigate the suffering. In fact 
geographically the Irish cattle @| 
faced with even worse journeys thay 
ours were. i 

Voices have already been raised 
urging Mr. Amory to reverse hiily 
orders and bring the trade back tél! 


{ 


s. He would be ill advised to do so. 
ven if, as does now seem possible, 
onditions are gradually improved on 
he Continent, the length of the Con- 
inental journeys—which our own 
rders seek to limit to 100 kilometres 
remains a practical difficulty, and 
his has always been a main ground of 
bjection to the live trade. On the 
ther hand, a development parallel to 
/hat in the case of the horses, with a 
jompany specifically set up _ to 
jIanghter and export the carcasses, 
lan now be urged with greater force 
jhan ever. Alternatively, or by way 
}f supplement, there is scope for can- 
jing and processing at home. 
And does not the plea for an end 
o the import of foreign meat in favour 


; 
"| 
f 


CARVING ON A BENCH END IN 
ALTARNUN, CORNWALL, OF A 
MUSICIAN PLAYING SOME 
INSTRUMENT, PROBABLY A 
VIELLE 
See letter: 16th-Century Stringed Instrument 


of the consumption of our own home- 
grown and home-killed supplies gain 
force a hundred-fold when we hear 
Mr. Amory admit in the House, as he 
tecently did, that recent foot-and- 
mouth outbreaks appear to have 
been connected with diseased bones 
coming from imported carcasses? — 
jJoun T. Capron, West View, Stalham, 
Norfolk. 


WHAT WAS IT USED FOR? 


Sir,—I enclose photographs of a 
curious-shaped tool which was dug up, 
at no great depth, in a garden at 
Frindsbury, near Rochester, Kent. It 
is made of brass and shows no very 
obvious signs of wear; each arm of the 
L is about 4} ins. long. I have shown 
it to several museum officials and 
prominent antiquarians, as well as to 
many blacksmiths, shipwrights and 
similar craftsmen. None of them can 
give me a satisfactory answer as to its 
use. Can any reader help ?—Rona pb B. 
Haynes, Watermill House, Loose, near 
Maidstone, Kent. 


16th-CENTURY STRINGED 
INSTRUMENT 


Sir,—The enclosed photograph of a 
bench end portraying a musician 
comes from the church of Altarnun, 
in Cornwall. It is' one of a very fine 
series which were carved by Robart 
Daye, a local carver of repute, in 
about 1530. 

Presumably this figure, with his 
ostrich-plumed cap, long bobbed hair, 
short tunic and shapely legs, was a 
wandering minstrel. The instrument 
is perhaps a forerunner of the violin, 
which made its appearance in the late 


\ 
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16th century. The absence of a bow 
(there is no trace of its having been 
broken off) leads one to suppose that 
the strings were plucked and not 
played at this early date. 

I have been unable to find a pic- 
ture or description which would 
identify this instrument with ce 
tainty, though it has been suggested 
that it may have been a lute, cittern 
or viol. I should be glad to hear other 
readers’ views on this instrument, and 
whether it should have been played 
with a bow or not.—CrEciL FRENCH, 
26, Fairfield-avenue, Whipton, Exeter, 
Devon. 

[The instrument is probably a 
vielle, the medieval ancestor of the 
violin. Though Mr. French says there 
is no trace of a bow, the position in 
which the musician is holding the 
instrument suggests the use of a bow 
plucked instruments, such as the lute 
and cittern, were held like a guitar 
Geiringer, in Musical Instyuments, 
reproduces a picture by Hans Memling 
(about 1480) of an orchestra of angels, 
one of whom is playing a similar 
bowed instrument described as a 
vielle. The Oxford Companion to 
Music has a drawing of waits, copied 
from a pillar in a church in Beverley, 
Yorkshire, in clothes almost identical 
with those in the accompanying photo- 
graph; one of the waits is playing a 
similar bowed instrument.—ED.] 


BUNG-PEGS FOR A 
CHURCH ROOF 


Sr1r,—The church of which I enclose a 
photograph is in the parish of Tyther- 
ington in Wiltshire. The stone slates of 
the roof were last laid perhaps sixty 
years ago. The battens and the wooden 
pins had rotted away and the slates 
were coming downinshoals. We were 
asked to relay them. 

But it was not as simple as that. 
The roof structure was a fine if simple 
instance of 17th-century carpentry, 
open on the inside to the ridge and all 
intact. The spaces between the rafters 
were filled with a hairy lime plaster on 
riven oak laths spiked to the upper 
side of the timbers. It was good 
plastering, entirely serviceable, but 
old; hammering on the roof above it 
would have brought it down in 
showers. 

It was easy enough to fix the new 
felt, the counter-battens and the 
slating-battens with sherardised (zinc- 
coated) screws; and electric tools 
saved many hours of labour. But 
fixing the slates posed a problem. They 
were holed for nailing and the riven 
wood pegs which had been used before 
were far too thin for the weight they 
had to carry. In any event there is 
something against riven pegs, for when 
the wood shrinks they are apt to drop 
through the holes and the slates then 


L-SHAPED BRONZE TOOL DUG 


slip down. We wanted 
something stronger, and 
something which would 
stay where it was put. 
There was no lack of 
suggestions, but none of 
them filled the bill. 


Then, in the end, we 
had the idea of using 
spiles, in less technical 
language, bung-pegs. A 
firm of brewers gave us 
an address in Kent and, 
as time was short, we 


telephoned the order. 
“How many?” said a 
voice. We said “Four 


thousand,’ and only in- 
creased the obvious in- 
credulity by explaining 
they were not for use on 
barrels, but on a church. 


In the end we carried 
conviction; four thousand 
hazel spiles were ours. The 
nail-holes in the slates 
were enlarged to the right 
size by an _ electrically 
driven drill. The right 
size for the hole is just a 
little less than the big 
end of the spile. A simple 
arrangement with a lever, 
seen in the foreground of 
the photograph, put the 
required pressure on the 
drill and avoided a great 
deal of muscular exertion. 

All the work took 
four weeks to complete. 
Inside the roof not a square inch of 
ancient plastering had been disturbed ; 
not a nail had been driven, not a blow 
had been struck.—JAMES BURFORD, 
Old Manor, Codford St. Peter, War- 
minster, Wiltshire. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Instrument from the Congo.—In 
Correspondence of October 31 I saw a 
photograph of a musical instrument 
which I know well, and which is cer- 
tainly not “a harp from Egypt,” as 
the letter calls it. It is an instrument 
made in the Belgian Congo by the 
Mangbetu tribes of North-eastern 
Congo, entirely for Europeans. The 
instrument to which they dance is 
made of wood and leather.—CouNTESs 
LippENs, 22a, Square de Meeus, 
Brussels, Belgium. 


Clipping Maltese Dogs.—I! think 
the last sentence of the article on 
Maltese dogs (October 31)—“‘a struc- 
turally sound small dog lies beneath a 
profuse white coat’’—accounts for the 
lack of popularity of a breed which 
we have found to be intelligent, 
charming, gay and tough. Living in 
the country, and wanting dogs for pets 
and not for show, we keep our Maltese 


UP IN A KENT GARDEN. 
ABOUT 4} ins. LONG 


See letter: What was it Used For? 


(Right) ONE ARM OF THE 


REPAIRING THE OLD CHURCH ROOF AT 
TYTHERINGTON, WILTSHIRE. As hammer- 
ing nails would have disturbed the old plaster 
work, the slates were hung on the bung-pegs 
normaally used for barrels 
See letter: Bung-pegs for a Church Roof 


clipped. They look attractive, are 
little trouble to keep groomed and 
will accompany our other dogs on 
muddy country walks.—HELEN M. 
Jevons, Langley School, Langley Park, 
Norwich. 


Where is the Original ?— With refer- 
ence to the illustrated letter on 
Edward Bird’s Surrender of Calais 
(October 10), I believe I saw the 
picture at Caserta Palace, near Naples, 
in 1944, when Allied Forces H.Q. 
was operating there.—G. D. LocKETT, 
Clonterbrook House, Swettenham, 
Congleton, Cheshire. 


Mildness of the Season. — At 
4 p.m. on Wednesday, October 30, a 
humming-bird hawk moth, together 
with innumerable bees, was busy on the 
dwarf Michaelmas daisies —KEITH 
Dowpi1ne (Capt.), Garth, Childe 
Okefovd, Blandford, Dorset. 


Game Shooting.—A West Sussex 
Game Shooting Association has been 
formed to protect and further the 
interests of game shooting in West 
Sussex. Details of membership can be 
obtained from Captain K. F. E. 
Woods, Estate Office, Goodwood, 
Chichester, Sussex. 
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HILDHOOD impressions have a way of 
a being altogether more vivid than those of 

adult life, especially those associated with 
summer holidays and the seaside. Certainly I 
shall never forget my first oyster-catcher. A 
boy of ten or eleven, I was walking along the 
sands between Redcar and Teesmouth, in the 
North Riding, when I came upon this plumpish 
black-and-white bird asleep at the edge of the 
tide. Propped on one leg, it had its head tucked 
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AN OYSTER-CATCHER PROBLEM 


Written and Illustrated by W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


birds. On Tiree, in the Hebrides, last June, they 
kept me awake night after night with their 
incessant piping, but for once in a while there 
was no annoyance, only pleasure, in being kept 
awake; their shrill rippling was as much a part 
of the music of the sea-shore as the surf itself. 
Wherever one goes on the west coast, whether it 
be the rocky coves of Pembrokeshire or the 
green foothills of Galloway (where they are as 
thick on the ground as lapwings are in other 


VARIATIONS IN THE LENGTH AND SHAPE OF THE BILLS OF BRITISH OYSTER- 

CATCHERS. Note the sawn-off appearance of the bills of specimens A and B, which measure 

69 and 71 millimetres respectively, and the slender, more pointed bills of C and D, the 
respective lengths of which are 80 and 78 millimetres 


in between its shoulders, but as I drew near the 
sleeper awoke, revealing the flaming red pencil 
of its bill. “‘ Pleep-pleep!’’ it whistled and flew 
off over the sea, leaving me agape with wonder. 
To the innocent eye of early youth the shock of 
delight produced by the contrast between the 
sea-pie’s plumage and the sealing-wax colour of 
its bill was as intense as it was unexpected. 
Since then, of course, I have seen innumer- 
able oyster-catchers and, though increasing 
familiarity may have dulled the visionary gleam 
of that first identification, something of it still 
remains. No one, I think, could ever be bored 
in the company of such vivacious, brilliant 


parts of the country) this carefree piping is 
sure to be heard. In Scotland, where the bird 
is to be found almost as commonly inland as it 
is on the shore, the oyster-catcher is an every- 
day sight during the summer months. In recent 
years, too, it has extended its breeding range in 
the northern counties of England, and it now 
nests quite freely on the gravel beds of rivers 
miles from the sea. 

Seeing that it is so cosmopolitan in its 
tastes, the reasons for its comparatively sparse 
distribution on the east coast are not very 
obvious. Originally, no doubt, the species was 
more or less confined, or at any rate adapted to, 


rocky shores—which might help to explain its| — 
preference for the western side of the British} 
Isles—but it is clear that by itself this explana-} 
tion is inadequate, for there are many places') 
on the west coast which cannot by any stretch} 
of imagination be called rocky where oyster-} 
catchers are abundant. Solway, for instance;| 
during the autumn and winter the flocks can} 
be estimated only in terms of tens of thousands. | 
It may be, of course, that the extension inland) 
represents an overspill of population from the} 
bird’s original habitat, which has become over-) 
crowded, and if that is so it may be only a} 
matter of time before the east coast, too, is 
colonised in a big way. 

Being so conspicuous and demonstrative, | 
not to say effusive, the oyster-catcher provides 
an excellent subject for the student of bird | 
behaviour. One cannot help wondering, indeed, || 
why no ornithologist so far has thought it} 
worth while to write a monograph on this), 
species. For myself, I have to confess that, |) 
although I have watched it often enough in a || 
casual sort of way, it is only during the past’ 
two years that I have made any determined \| 
effort to make its closer acquaintance, and then ||, 
only to satisfy myself on one particular point. | 
On the face of it, the question I set myself to }) 
answer may seem to be rather trivial, even || 
absurd. How far did the length and shape of | 
an oyster-catcher’s bill depend upon seasonal | 
variations? Early in March, 1955, after a pro- ||" 
longed and severe spell of frost, I picked up| 
scores of dead oyster-catchers on the Solway |) 
saltings. On examining them, I was struck by |) 


in both the length and the thickness of the bills. | 
Some were short and sawn off, as it were, at ||!’ 
the ends; others were long and slender, tapering ||| 
toa point. Now it is a fact that these differences |" 
are explainable as sex-linked characteristics, || 
the males having stouter, blunter bills than the |, 
females. How, then, did it come about that |) 
some individuals had bills with chisel-like ends |) 
while others did not? W 
Obviously, the square-ended appearance |} 
was the result of wear and tear; indeed, in one }/ 
or two cases the upper mandible had actually |) 
been chipped off. It seemed unlikely that this } 
wearing down process applied only to the males, } 
and the conclusion I was left with was that the |) 
older birds were the ones most affected. Imma- | 
ture specimens, I noticed, invariably seemed |) 
to have long, pointed bills, even at the end of |/ 
their first winter. It then occurred to me to 
ask whether I had ever seen an oyster-catcher, 
male or female, with a “‘sawn-off’’ bill during | 
the breeding season. Offhand, I could not be |} 
sure about this, though on my consulting vari- |) 
ous bird-photography books my impression |} 
that nesting pairs usually had pointed bills | 
seemed to be confirmed. Could it be that the |) 
birds grew a new end to their bills each spring? jj} 
If my Solway specimens were anything to go |} 
by, it certainly looked as if that was what hap- jf 
pened; in several of them the horny sheath ||} 
was wrinkled below the nostrils, as if it were in 
the process of being sloughed off by the new 
tissue growing beneath. 
Accordingly, for the first time, I took to | 
watching as many oyster-catchers as I could 
from a hide. Attempts to settle the point with 
the aid of powerful field-glasses and telescope 
had already proved inconclusive. As it turned 
out, my first choice was a little unfortunate. 
The nest was.in a water meadow full of young 
heifers which were constantly straying into the 
birds’ territory and threatening to trample on 
the eggs. The oyster-catchers accepted the 
situation a good deal more philosophically than 
I did, I must say, for each time one of the beasts 
came snuffling around they simply trotted off 
and waited at a safe distance until the danger 
had removed itself. Both birds, incidentally, 
had pointed bills. So for that matter had all 
the others I watched in this way. Indeed, the 
conclusion I arrived at was that from a taxo- 
nomic point of view the oyster-catcher’s bill 
was a most unreliable character; both length and 
shape varied according to the time of year. 
That there is a sex difference is not, of 
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AN OYSTER-CATCHER, HEEDLESS OF THE AUTHOR’S HIDE, WALKS STRAIGHT 
UP TO ITS NEST 


course, in doubt. The Handbook of British Birds 
gives the length of the male’s bill as varying 
from 64 to 78 mm. and the female’s from 73 to 
86 mm.—figures which speak for themselves. 
But when it comes to attributing specimens to 
separate races or sub-species such measure- 
ments are not to be trusted. The Handbook 
has an illustration depicting three types of bill, 
and the caption states that the first is an 
example of the Continental form Haematopus 
O. ostvalegus from Sweden and the other two 
are British (one from Wales, the other from Shet- 
land) and that all three are females and 
breeding adults. 

Of “the three, the bird from Shetland is 
the only one that has a short, stout, square- 
ended bill. I suggest that this figure is mis- 
leading. The apparent difference in the shape 
and length of the Shetland specimen’s bill is 
better explained, I think, by saying that this 
individual has not yet grown its new tip. It 
may be, too, that the renewal process (which 
seems to have gone unremarked hitherto) takes 
longer the older the bird becomes, and that it 
eventually ceases altogether. Briefly, the rule 
seems to be that British oyster-catchers at any 
rate tend to have “‘sawn-off”’ bills in late win- 
ter and pointed bills in summer—though there 
are no doubt any number of exceptions to it, 
due to local and accidental conditions. 

Having satisfied myself on this esoteric 
ornithological problem, I soon found myself 
absorbed in a much more interesting one, the 
psychology of the birds themselves. Before 
long, however, those wretched heifers got on 
my nerves to such an extent that there was 
nothing for it but to strike my tent and try 
my luck elsewhere; so I transferred my atten- 
tions to a sand-dune colony where my own peace 
of mind, to say nothing of the birds’, was not 
so easily disturbed. 

Rather surprisingly, these oyster-catchers 
turned out to be most obliging sitters. They 
accepted the hide in no time at all, returning 
to brood even if they had only a solitary egg. 
Unlike the ringed plover, which will run this 
way and that like a clockwork mouse for hours 
at a time, persistently refusing to come within 


camera range, the oyster-catcher walks straight 
up to have its portrait taken. At close quarters 
the bird’s appearance is quite dazzling. The 
ruby eye, ringed with crimson, is set in a blue- 
black glossy head, and the scarlet bill, yellow 
at the extremity (the new season’s growth, pre- 
sumably) is carried slantwise with great dig- 
nity. Deliberately, without fuss or hesitation, 
the bird lowers itself into the scrape and makes 
itself comfortable for the long business of incu- 
bation. Maybe at the first click of the shutter 
it flinches slightly (all waders are sensitive 
creatures, after all), but once it is settled in 
any fears or suspicions seem to be forgotten 
and nothing short of an explosion will cause it 
to budge. On one occasion I was _ seized 
simultaneously with violent cramp and a bout 
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of sneezing, with results that can well vel 
imagined, but when I ventured to look again . 
the bird was still there, as composed as ever, | 
only eight feet away. i 
Occasionally the sitting bird cocks its 
head to eye something passing overhead, a gull, 
perhaps, or some good-for-nothing crow. Occa- | 
sionally it toys with the bits ‘of wood and zi 
marram grass that line the nest. Eventually its | 


bright eye closes and it falls into a doze; a very 


alert doze, all the same, for at the first hint of | 
a human being approaching the oyster-catcher 
sneaks off, head-down, and makes its getaway 
while the intruder is still two or three hundred | 
yards away. The spectacle of an oyster-catcher 
trying to look inconspicuous on an open beach 
is, I must say, rather amusing, though it is 
only fair to add that nine times out of ten the 
ruse succeeds. 

Meantime the sitter’s mate remains in the - 
background, on call, so to speak, in the event 
of danger. Not always, however. Oyster- 
catchers are extremely sociable birds, and even 
at the height of thenesting season the tempta- 
tion to leave the territory to look after itself 
and join forces with neighbours with time on 
their hands is very strong. Throughout the 
day groups of a dozen or more meet together 
to feed and to take part in those curious song- 
and-dance routines that are a feature of all 
oyster-catcher gatherings. Pointing their bills 
at the ground, they stand in a circle or run 
head to tail, piping their heads off, tremulous 4 
with pent-up excitement. When at last the |} 
party breaks up there is more piping when the | 
oyster-catcher returns home and relieves its 4 
mate. hi 

To change places without celebrating the 
occasion is not ‘good enough; it calls for a love- 
flight (the male performing in slow-motion, a 
trick shared by plovers, woodcock and other 
waders during the breeding season) and a 
téte-d-téte on the ground in which both birds 
give vent to their feelings in an ecstatic trill 
sustained for half a minute and more. That 
done, the incoming bird walks away and, using 
what little cover is available, takes its turn on | 
the eggs. Shuffling into position, it immediately — 
assumes an air Oe great sedateness, very differ- | 
ent from its excitable, near-hysterical manner 
away from the nest. At peace in the sun, it 
blinks its ruby eye, as impassive as a statue 
and about as motionless. 

Unfortunately those Peeping Toms who | 
call themselves bird-watchers cannot see more) 
than a few, isolated incidents in the apa | 
lives of birds and my assistant was under strict | 
instructions to relieve me after two hours in 
the hide. A pity, this, for time stands still | 
when one is face to face with so decorative, so 
bonny a bird as the oyster-catcher. A shame to 
disturb it, I thought, as the sitter arose and 
erept off unobtrusively minutes before my aider 
and abettor arrived on the scene. 


OYSTER-CATCHER INCUBATING. “The scarlet bill is carried slantwise, with great dignity” 


_ able. 


A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


HE ingenuity of Easley Blackwood is not 
confined to his famous slam convention. 
His latest work, Blackwood on Bidding 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 9s. 6d.), presents “A 
completely new system of evaluating bridge 
hands which covers every conceivable situa- 
tion.”’ The sub-title, Dynamic Point Count, 


| sounds exciting; but it merely refers to the fact 
| that the value of a hand does not remain static. 


Take a simple example: 


@K3 VOJ972 OK84 &AQB 
Normally, with a count of 16 (Blackwood 


adds one “Jength point” for the fifth Heart), 
| you will gaily bid game if One Heart gets raised 


to Three. But suppose the auction starts like 


this: 
| South West North East 
/ 1 Heart 2 Spades 3 Hearts No bid 


This calls for a ““dynamic”’ reassessment. 


| The King of Spades is probably waste paper; 


the minor suit honours look less healthy; and 


| North’s bid of Three Hearts might, have been 


stretched. In other words, the hand begins to 


| look like a dead minimum and a discreet pass 
| is indicated. Another example: 


MA642 YVKJ94 OK &AQG2 
Blackwood allows only one point for the 
singleton King, so the original count is 15. 


' Under some circumstances, however, the King 
| of Diamonds 


is revalued at three points. 
Partner may show values in the suit, either by 
bidding it, or by opening with One No-Trump, 
or by jumping to Two No-Trumps over your 
opening Club call. 

' In short, this book can be described as the 
ultimate for point-count enthusiasts. If you 
can master length points, ruffing points, pro- 
motion points, “hard” points and ‘‘soft” 
points, with their peripatetic values; dynamic 
revaluation of the trump suit and short suits in 
the light of the bidding: and their application, 
not only to opening bids, responses and rebids, 
but to take-out doubles, penalty doubles and 
overcalls; if you can do all this without suc- 
cumbing to vertigo, you should be able to take 
‘on the world. 

Here and there Blackwood makes some 
other good points. The ‘‘Ten-spot” at last 
comes into its own; in a holding such as 
A Q 10 6, for instance, it is valued at a full 
point for suit play. More dubious, perhaps, is 
the treatment of a hand such as this: 

@8 QKQ6 OKQOJ764 &763 

The count is 15 after adding four length 
points, but Blackwood views it as an absolute 
minimum which should not be opened because 
it is a minor suit hand without an Ace. 

Now this is a subject that I have been deal- 
ing with in another publication aftera long period 


' of trial and observation. I have always felt that 


Buller and Kempson were right, when the game 
first caught on in this country, to insist that 
playing tricks, not honour tricks, were the 
primary yardstick. Take a hand that I held 
the other day in a duplicate pairs contest: 
@Q107542 VK3 909852 &... 
As West you deal with both sides vulner- 

The .thought of opening would be as 
appalling to Blackwood as the idea of passing 
would have been to Buller. As the Spade suit is 
too broken for a vulnerable Three-bid, the usual 
advice is to pass and come in on the next round. 
That’s fine—provided you are disposed to come 
in at the Six Level. You pass, North opens 
Three Clubs, East passes, South bids Six Clubs, 
and it’s up to you. The full deal: 


@J9 

0107 

& K 11087632 
#2107542 = @AK863 
OK3 9864 
699852 W EI 6w6 
d. S hb A4 

re 

MAJ52 

OSAKJ743 

&Q95 
Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 


DISCOURSE ON DYNAMICS 
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The bidding at my table went like this: 


West Norih East South 
1 Spade 2 Clubs 4 Spades 6 Clubs 
6 Spades No bid No bid Double 


This should be the par result—East-West 
lose 500 to prevent North-South scoring 1,370 in 
Six Clubs—but there was more to come, in the 
shape of a panic bid of Seven Clubs by North 
and a double by East. North presumably had a 
lurking fear that Six Spades might be made; 
she was so annoyed with herself that she lost a 
trick in the play, so East-West emerged with 
a plus of 500. 

I feel far more at home with a hand like 
West’s than with the balanced type of border- 
line opening—this, for example: 

@J83 YVKO62 OK109 &AS85 

You are West, the dealer, and your side 
only is vulnerable. As you play a strongish 
No-Trump, you elect to open with the only 
permissible bid—One Club. The opponents do 
not intervene. Your partner says One Diamond, 
and in view of your shapeless hand you rebid 
with One No-Trump. Partner jumps you to 
Three No-Trumps, and your right-hand oppo- 
nent comes to hfe with a dynamic double. 

The episode occurred in the recent British 
Bridge World Cup pairs tournament, which 
attracted entries from 24 countries, and before 
it was over I was embarrassed in more ways 
than one. The double, in view of South’s 
silence on the first round, was clearly a request 
for the lead of dummy’s suit; and it seemed 
equally clear that my dynamic partner, Boris 
Schapiro, had bid a cunning One Diamond on 
some such hand as this: 

@AAQO2 YVAI3S HO652 h&IJ643 

Supposing he took fright and retreated to 
Four Clubs, for a still more painful result? A 
redouble would tell him that I had a guard in 
Diamonds, but I lacked the courage. Now, to 
my vast surprise, it was East who came forth 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


with a redouble. This, believe it or not, was the 
full deal: 


975 

9853 

© 84 

& 1097 
Cae N oa 

OAT 

} K 109 Nis OKO pm 
&AS85 & 63 

@AK4 

J 104 

5653 

bKj42 


Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 

I should explain that North-South were a 
husband-and-wife combination who had come a 
very long way and had not previously played in 
such exalted company, but the lady (South) was 
not going to be overawed. North dutifully led a 
Diamond and later discarded a Heart, so the 
contract was made with an overtrick. 

“What made you double, dear?” said 
North, mildly. South gave her reasons: she 
wanted “anything but a Diamond lead,”’ and she 
“had to double on her 14 points.’’ She pre- 
sumably added a couple of ‘‘promotion” 
points; although with Clubs bid on her left, 
Mr. Blackwood would probably recommend a 
spot of dynamic devaluation. And now, to my 
dismay, I was brought into the act. North 
referred to some articles of mine on the subject 
of lead-directing doubles, but South brushed 
this aside and switched her attack. 

Her double clearly showed strength in 
West’s suit, so North could have saved the day 
with a bid of Four Clubs, which goes only three 
down (sic). And now it was my partner’s turn. 
“So you see, Mr. Schapiro,” he was told, “‘ your 
redouble wasn’t so clever!”” Mr. S. took a deep 
breath, but I despairingly caught his eye. He 
got only as far as ‘“‘Madam.. .” 


CROSSWORD No. 


1450. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 6 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 


ACROSS 
Was The Song of the Shirt concerned with this 
expedient? (9) 
. Who is there besides the saint to make a base? 


“Crossword No. 1450, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent (5) 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning 9. Lily comes round later for a change, as a 


of Wednesday, November 27, 1957 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1449. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of : 
which appeared in the issue of November 14, will be announced next week, 27, E.g. it’s found to be full of German spirit (5) 


ACROSS—1, Subordinates; 8, Mustard; 9, Caitiff; 11, 


matter of fact (9) 
10. Gun as refashioned by a Scot (5) 
11. He’d easy get straws in his hair out West! (7) 
. The kind of record a horologist makes (7) 
. He’s to be found in the temple literally (3) 
. Rather lightweight clergymen? (7) 
. Can they read the exhortation, 
puppy, drink’’? (7) 
. ‘And like from the sea, 
“Athens arose!’’—Shelley (7) 
. Stuffing is his speciality (7) 
. Is one concerned to be new? (3) 
. Put in writing when one may deposit the 
passenger (3, 4) 
.Bags me a roundabout (7) 
. A sense of proportion is wanted for this (5) 
. Part of the regiment has a roaring finish % 


“Drink, 


. “Let the galled jade ”_ Shakespeare (5) 
. State deer (anagr.) (9) 
DOWN 
. Fifty surrounded by abundance, what a 
spread! (5) 
. Kate’s the girl with the money (5) 
. “Where’s my of old Nile?” 
—Shakespeare (7) 
. Tricks (7) 


. Invitation for a trip in the Skylark? (7) 

. Will a bit of work show in the boat? (7) 

. There’s a good deal of pain, in getting 3’s 

shape (9) 

. Whom to go to for the dole? (9) 

. Trimmed with the Last Rose of Summer, 

perhaps (4, 5) 

. Should players of this have reached their 

majority? (9) 

. Bad place in Prussia for measures (3) 

. “All bright and glittering in the smokeless 

—"’ — Wordsworth (3) 

. Is there nothing to drink at the atomic pile? 
7 


. Elevate lone Ben (7) 

. Pit pony? It gets the bird (7) 

. A doctor’s surpassing stroke is really worth- 
less (7) 


28. Regret and assent in council, we hear (5) 


Stepson; 12, Stipend; 13, Apses; 14, Apple peel; 16, Doncaster; 


19, Chaff; 21, Regnant; 23, Air-raid; 24, Bargain; 25, Initial; 
Brasses; 
Redundant; 4, Incas; 5, Asinine; 6, Evil eye; 7, Smash and grab; 
10, Fiddle-faddle; 15, Purgation; 17, Nigeria; 18, Adamant; 


26, Pantechnicon. DOWN.—1, Systems; 2, 


19, Cardiac; 20, Arabian; 22, Tonic. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1448 is 

3, Miss G. E. Gibson, 

2, Newlands-avenue, 
Sunderland, Co. Durham. 
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By Aepeininient 
to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth IT 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers. 

The Rover Co. Ltd. 
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“That amazing and 
world-famous machine” 


This is how leading motoring writer S. C. H. Davis refers to the Land-Rover in his 


article in the Field (29.8.57). He goes on to say :- 


“Wherever you may stray about this most interesting world of ours 
you are certain to find a Land-Rover sooner or later doing something 
amazing, probably unrecognisable formud, operating where only a 
horse should go, and often driven by folk whose sole knowledge of 
machinery is concentrated on the controls. When you come to think 
of it, that is the finest testimonial any vehicle could have to its credit”’ 


There’s no substitute for the 
4-wheel drive PETROL or DIESEL 


SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE and DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY. LONDON 


ARASEVDT UAV Ve aopast Tomo). Shyumna bee, 
CVS-201 


‘HE ESTATE MARKET 


| premises of an old-established 
| firm of gunmakers in London, 
‘ad while waiting for some cartridges 
10 be packed I asked the pro- 
‘rietor how trade was, and, in par- 
‘cular, whether the 7 per cent. Bank 
ate and the tightening of the credit 
queeze had resulted in a falling off of 
usiness. He replied that this was by 
o méans the case, and that the de- 
‘and for guns, cartridges and fishing 
‘ackle was greater than at any time 
jince the end of the war. But though 
|e was satisfied with his trading 
gures, he said that his firm was going 
hrough a difficult time owing to the 
jacreased demand for rates that they 
ad had to meet as a result of the re- 
faluation ‘of business premises. He 
lid not quarrel with the re-assessment, 
'|hough it meant nearly three times the 
|mount that he had paid previously, 
or he agreed that shops and other 
/ommercial premises had been let off 
lightly in the past. But he thought 
jhat the increase should have been 
_ pread over a period of, say, five years. 
‘de went on to say that the sudden 
lemand for large sums of money for 
ates, coupled with restrictions on 
redit, had made matters extremely 
lifficult for small tradesmen, and that 
ie knew of a number of instances 
where shopkeepers had actually been 
-iriven out of business because their 
rading profits were not sufficient to 
naintain them and their families, 
ind, at the same time, to cover 
»xpenses swollen by new rate demands. 


A MATTER OF AMENITY 
aoe aspect of rates that has 
| nothing to do with re-valuation 
soncerns amenities. Amenity is a word 
that crops up frequently in develop- 
-ment plans and in estate agents’ par- 
ticulars of houses for sale, but it.is one 
that is liable to assume different mean- 
(ngs according to the circumstances in 
which it is used. For example, whereas 
a planning authority may use it to 


| NHE other day I called at the 


describe a good bus service, a con- . 


venient shopping centre or an efficient 
sewage system on a new housing 
estate, the owner of a private house, 
watching a housing estate spring up 
around him, and contemplating its 
proximity and the threat to the value 
of his property, is apt to find a different 
‘interpretation. 


SAHARA OF COUNCIL HOUSES 


iW OST people, whatever their per- 
sonal experiences of controlled 
/planning may have been, agree that it 
is necessary. But they do feel that it 
is unfair that they should incur 
financial loss as a result of it. For 
/example, there is the case of a_ reader 
‘who bought a house situated two miles 
|from a provincial town where there 
| was scarcely a building in sight. Since 
‘then a building estate has encroached 
jalmost to his front door, and to-day 
‘his house and garden form a small 
oasis in a Sahara of council houses. 
|“ Of course,’ he writes, “I have often 
| thought of selling. But now nobody 
| bothers even to look at the place.” 


APPLYING FOR A REDUCTION 
LTHOUGH the owner of a house 
that has suffered loss of amenity 
owing to the development of the sur- 
|} rounding countryside may have no 
| option but to watch the capital value 
| of his property depreciate, he can at 
least apply for a reduction of rates. 
As the rates payable on a private 
house are generally assessed on its 
| rentable value, and since amenities 
or the lack of them exercise a 
| considerable influence on the amount 
)of rent that a hypothetical tenant 
would be prepared to pay, it stands to 
reason that any development that 
adversely affects the letting value of 


‘ 
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‘BURDENS OF HIGHER 
RATING 


a property constitutes a fair claim for 
reduction of rates. And, in fact, those 
who approach the local valuation 
officer with a bona fide case will 
usually get sympathetic consideration. 


LIBERALS AND THE RENT ACT 
HE Liberal Party, though they 
are not opposed in principle to the 

abolition of rent restrictions, evidently 

consider that the controls are being 
removed too quickly. At a recent 
meeting held in London the Party’s 

Council called for changes in the Rent 

Act to give protection to tenants 

liable to eviction. The Council passed 

by a large majority a resolution urging 
the Government to introduce an 
amendment to the Act which would 
ensure that if in any area there was 
not a sufficient supply of suitable 
accommodation by October, 1958, the 
eviction of tenants in that area would 
be postponed. And they also called 
for an amendment granting courts 
power to suspend eviction in respect 
of de-controlled properties ‘‘ where the 
tenant can show that after reasonable 
efforts he has been unable to obtain 
suitable alternative accommodation.”’ 


HAMPSHIRE ESTATE SOLD 
HE executors of the late Sir 
Alfred Herbert have sold the 

Dunley Manor estate, which extends 
to 2,523 acres between Andover and 
Basingstoke, Hampshire. The estate, 
which is one of the finest pheasant 
shoots in the south of England, 
includes a medium-sized manor house, 
eight cottages and about 450 acres of 
woodland, in hand, and a secondary 
house, several mixed farms and 
cottages let to produce a total of 
£2,900 a year. Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley and Messrs. Pink and 
Arnold were the agents. 

Mixed prices for tenanted farm 
land were obtained when Messrs. 
Henry Spencer and Sons and Messrs. 
Beever and Weetman auctioned the 
bulk of the late C. A. C. Davy’s 
Owthorpe estate of 1,007 acres at 
Nottingham. For example, whereas 
one farm of 163 acres fetched £6,250, 
an average of more than £38 an acre, 
and another of 221 acres realised 
£7,400, or an average of roughly 
£33 10s., a smaller farm of 82 acres 
went for as little as £1,550, an average 
of fractionally less than £19. Two 
other tenanted farms of 231 acres and 
116 acres respectively had been sold 
privately to tenants before the auction, 
and a farm of 126 acres with possession 
changed hands for £6,200, an average 
of nearly £50 an acre. The total 
realised by the sale was £34,000. 

The Castle, Wisbech, Cambridge- 
shite, which was sold the other day 
by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
and Messrs. Charles Hawkins and 
Sons, stands on the site of a castle 
built in 1071. The present house 
dates from late Georgian times. 
Incidentally, Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co., reporting the sale, state that 
the price received was a favourable 
one and that the value of Georgian 
houses is being maintained in spite of 
the uncertain economic situation. 


DEMAND FOR OLD TIMBER 

EMAND for matured timber, 

which has been an outstanding 
feature of this year’s property market, 
continues, and Messrs. Jackson-Stops 
and Staff had a successful sale when 
they auctioned a number of old trees, 
mainly oak and ash, that have stood 
in Savernake Forest for 200 to 300 
years and that are being felled in order 
to make room for new plantings. 

The sale, which was held by order 
of the Forestry Commissioners, con- 
sisted of seven individual lots which 
were quickly disposed of for a total of 
£6,000. PROCURATOR. 
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Recommended by leading motor manufacturers 
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From a recent painting by Felix Kelly 


‘Owes HOUSE Stands on high ground 
near the Suffolk coast, where the 
east winds can be piercingly cold even 
in the summer months. But they don’t 
worry Mr. C. J. Penhouse, whose home 
this is. He enjoys exactly the temper- 
ature he wants in Oldany House - for as 
long as he wants. He merely makes the 
required setting on a dial, and his oil- 
fired heating system does the rest. 

The great advantage of oil-fired heat- 
ing is that it is really automatic. There is 


Oldany House stands on high ground overlooking the river Alde, two miles from 
Aldeburgh in Suffolk. It has a lounge, sun lounge, lounge hall, dining room and 
seven bedrooms. The whole house is warmed by oil-fived central heating. 


MODERN HEATING IN 
A MODERN EAST COAST HOUSE 


OIL FUEL KEEPS IT COMFORTABLY WARM THROUGHOUT 


no fuel carrying, no stoking, no ash to 
clear away. The system runs itself. And 
oil fuel, bought in bulk, is surprisingly 
economical. 

Oil-fired heating is the modern 
method with no equal for comfort and 
convenience. It is suitable for houses 
of every type and size. And boiler and 
burner manufacturers have now pro- 
duced special oil-fired units for every 
requirement, from hot water supply in 
the smaller home to full central heating 


in the large country house. Two kinds 
of oil are supplied for home heating - 
Shell Domestic Fuel Oil for the larger 
installations and BP Domesticol, the 
new fuel specially developed for the 
smaller installations with vaporising 
burners. 

If you would like to know more about 
oil-fired heating write for a copy of ‘Oil 
Fuel at Home’ to Shell-Mex and B.P. 
Ltd., Fuel Oil Dept. D15AB, Shell-Mex 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


‘(ARMING NOTES 


farmers, the National Farmers’ 
Union as a body will not find it 
jasy to agree on any measure that 
\vould break up the security of tenure 
|vhich all tenant farmers have enjoyed 
ince the passing of the Agricultural 
doldings Act, 1948. Yet among its 
members the N.F.U. may well have 
majority who recognise that security 
|of tenure has become too rigid for the 
jyood of the industry as a whole. In 
private conversation we can all point 
to cases where farms are not being 
worked to the full because landlords 
have not been able to apply any kind 
of spur to their tenants. Landlords 
have become discouraged from trying 
because in so many cases—two out of 
_three—the county agricultural execu- 
\tive committees have been reluctant 
to give landlords backing when they 
have sought to dispossess unsatisfac- 
tory tenants. In a few cases such 
tenants have been put under super- 
vision by the committees, but only 
/48 supervision orders on husbandry 


[2 tarmers, tne Ns all kinds of 


_) grounds were given last year. 


| Without the backing of the county 


_j}committee the landlord has been 


_ powerless to act, however good a case 
| he may have had for wanting to shift 


|an indifferent tenant in order to put 


| in a keen young man who would work 


|the farm to better advantage and 
incidentally pay a higher rent. This 
| position is recognised by most mem- 
| bers of the N.F.U., but their organisa- 
| tion must do everything possible to 
| safeguard the security of tenure of 
| everyone who is farming reasonably 
well. The Minister of Agriculture 


| wants to extricate himself from any 


part in the proceedings and the likeli- 


| hood is that such cases will not in 


future go before the county com- 
mittees, who are the Minister’s agents, 
but will be taken direct to the agricul- 
tural land tribunals. 


Scotland’s Problem 


COTLAND has a special problem 
in this matter of security of tenure 
because a curious arrangement has 
| crept into Scottish law which enables 
| the tenant of a farm to nominate his 
successor when he vacates the holding. 
This means in many cases that the 
landlord has no say in the choice of 
anew tenant. Fortunately in England 
and Wales we have not this trouble to 
Overcome by amending legislation. 
Isee that the President of the Scottish 
N.F.U., Mr. James Rennie, has said, 
“We are prepared to negotiate,’’ and 
he added, “‘ Rents are increasing at this 
moment. This is how it should be— 
a national and steady movement, not 
a sudden change.’ What instructions 
will be given to those who arbitrate on 
rent increases? Presumably they will 
be instructed to take into account the 
value of a farm if it were in the open 
market for letting to a new tenant. 
This would require them to have some 
regard for the vacant possession value 
of a farm. Until now arbitrators have 
been guided by the general level of 
rents in a district and as most of these 
rents date back some years the pace 
of upward revision has been too slow 
to take account of present-day values 
and the maintenance costs falling on 
landlords. No doubt there will be 
fierce argument in Parliament on these 
points before the law is altered. 


Improvement Scheme Delay 


Y the middle of last month the 
Ministry of Agriculture had ap- 
proved just over one thousand farm- 
improvement schemes. Altogether 
20,000 schemes have been submitted 
to the Ministry. This is slow progress, 
but in fairness to the Ministry it must 
be said that the great majority of the 
“schemes were submitted to the 
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WHEN SECURITY IS 
OVERDONE 


Ministry only in September. Most of 
the schemes are for the modernisation 
of farm buildings, 13,000 in all, with 
a fair number of proposals also for 
electricity supplies, roads and bridges, 
fencing, walls and gates and sewage 
disposal. All these schemes have to 
be gone into carefully and a good many 
of them probably require amendment 
so that the best value is obtained for 
the grant of one-third which the 
Government provide, as well as the 
two-thirds which landowners and 
farmers putup. Rightly the spending 
of public money is being safeguarded. 


Not so Many Turkeys 


HERE should not be a glut of 

turkeys for the Christmas market 
this year. Many farmers burnt their 
fingers in 1956 and the current produc- 
tion is estimated at 5-10 per cent. less 
than a year ago, when the markets 
were overloaded. The pattern of 
demand has been changing as turkey 
has become more of an all-the-year- 
round dish. There are disease regula- 
tions preventing the import of turkeys 
from Hungary, Yugoslavia and some 
other countries which have sent birds 
here in former years to catch the 
Christmas trade. If producers can 
manage to keep market supplies fairly 
level for the next month they should 
get adequate returns. I see that the 
Turkey Producers’ Federation fore- 
casts an average shop price just before 
Christmas of 5s. 3d. to 5s. 9d. a lb. 


Egg Board Elections 


POSTAL ballot for the election 

of members of the British Egg 
Marketing Board is now taking place, 
and there are contests in several of the 
regions which will give egg producers 
the opportunity of showing whether 
they consider that the original mem- 
bers of the Board have done a good job 
so far. I see that Mr. Jack Merricks, 
the Sussex farmer who objects to all 
marketing schemes in principle, is 
standing for election as a_ special 
member. I hope there will be a 
heavy poll where there are contested 
elections. It is important that we 
should all have a say in choosing the 
most competent men to run these 
schemes for us. 


Smithfield Show Record 


RECORD entry of 1,600 cattle, 

sheep and pigs is promised for 
this year’s Smithfield Show to be held 
at Earls Court from December 2 to 6. 
As well as the live animals there will 
be 416 entries of beef, mutton, pork 
and bacon in the carcass competitions. 
Would it not be interesting to have a 
championship section for identical 
twins, one animal to be shown alive 
and the other as a carcass? Then we 
should get a much closer judgement 
of what the butcher really wants. 
Smithfield has become a major agri- 
cultural machinery show and gives 
manufacturers (on whom largely de- 
pends the successful business organis- 
ation of the event) a shop window for 
new models which will attract custom 
from overseas buyers as well as the 
home trade, and the first week in 
December is quite a pleasant time for 
visitors from Scandinavia and else- 
where to be in London. The chairman 
of the Smithfield Club this year is 
Sir William McNair Snadden, whose 
Coldoch herd of Shorthorns has earned 
renown in the show-ring. The Presi- 
dent of the whole exhibition is the 
Duke of Edinburgh. This is indeed 
an agricultural year for Prince Philip. 
He is President of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England, President of 
the British Dairy Farmers’ Association 
and President of the Smithfield Show 
and Agricultural Machinery Exhibi- 
tion. CINCINNATUS. 


Banking Service 
where you need it 
when you need it 
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rough the an 


. . . from a pleasant stroll in a cool 
April dusk . . . . from the damp disappoint- 
ments of a wet July... . from a 
brisk walk* through an October mist... . 
from a cold journey on a dull December 
day, your Royal Venton fireplace will 
greet you, always welcoming, bringing grace 
and beauty to your home and warmth 
and comfort to your heart. Royal Venton 
fireplaces are available in a wonderfully wide 
range from stockists throughout Great Britain. 
Write to the manufacturers for 


a free and fully illustrated catalogue. 


fireplaces 


John Steventon and Sons Limited, 
Burslem, Stoke - on - Trent, Staffs. 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/2. 
Telegrams: Steventon, Burslem. 


Farmer 


( i A R L E S The champion 


protected with ‘EPIVAX’ 


Ch. Volkrijk of Vorden, Cruft’s Supreme Champion 1957, 
Keeshond bitch, owned by Mrs. I. M. Tucker. 


DECORATIVE 
PLASTER 
PELMETS 

AND 
COLUMNS 


GILT 
WALL BRACKETS 
TIE BACKS 
AND 
DOOR FURNITURE 


Matthew Gloag smile 
Perth Scot's 


MARBLE 
FIRE SURROUNDS - 


Increased supplies of the 
celebrated ‘“‘Grouse’’ 
Scotch Whisky are again available— 
to the delight of connoisseurs. This 
truly superlative Scotch has been well- 
HAR D PAD an fe | D ISTE Ws | P E Fe known and esteemed for over 150 years. 
... To make sure of your personal sup- 
plies, or in case of difficulty, please 
order direct. A cheque for £22 10s. 


of all breeds — aristocratic cham- ¢ 3 brings a case of one dozen bottles, 

pions and lovable tramps — are EPIVAX carriage paid, to your home. e| 

vulnerable to these dread diseases. THade 
If you value your puppy do ask The British vaccine GROUSE*"WHISKY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland © 


ELECTRIFIED 
GRATES 


show no respect for pedigree. Dogs 


your veterinary surgeon to inocu- 


late it and give you the ‘Epivax’ A BURROUGHS WELLCOME Blenders of the Famous “‘ Grouse” Scotch 


certificate. . VETERINAR T Whisky since 1800. 
148 SLOANE ST, Ss .W.1 Yee ROD ae Importers of the popular “‘ Pintail”’ Sherry. 
SLO 4249 - 3387 


IEW BOOKS 


“ANCIENT 


HEN you travel down to 
W Cornwall and look across the 
| Somerset flats to the bold 
‘spiration of Glastonbury Tor, it 
ems like a mark of exclamation 
(mitten upon a huge page. And indeed 
tis. It is impossible to think of any 
ther place in England, and of few 
| laces in the world, where the concerns 
|f theologian, historian, folklorist and 
jabulist come to so complicated and 
fonfusing a knot. Did those feet in 
cient times indeed, as Blake’s poem 
juggests, walk here on England’s 
reen and pleasant land? Did Joseph 
f Arimathea bring here his phials of 


| 
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SECRETS 


OF GLASTONBURY 


| Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


causeway of reliable fact and accept- 
able speculation that Mr. Ashe seeks, 
an avoidance of the mist of supersti- 
tion and the mire of an easy credibility, 
Like most historians nowadays, he 
accepts Arthur as the far-heard echo 
of a living warrior—‘‘a Roman blooded 
aristocrat born about 470,” com- 
manding a mobile army of cavalry 
that sought to enforce law in those 
disintegrating days. He does not 
reject the theory that the Avalon of 
the poets is near Glastonbury; and, as 
for Arthur’s burial there, “I conclude 
only that there is no decisive reason 
to reject Glastonbury’s claim.” 


KING ARTHUR’S AVALON. By Geoffrey Ashe 
(Collins, 18s.) 


‘TALKING OF BOOKS. 


By Oliver Edwards 


(Heinemann, 21s.) 


THE DIVINE AND THE DECAY. By Bill Hopkins 
(MacGibbon and Kee, 15s.) 


RAAAAIAA AA AAA MAMA MAN AA AAIAMAAMA 


blood and water from the Cross? Who 
jwas King Arthur? Was he, in fact, 
anybody? If he was somebody, was 
‘this place that we are looking at the 
‘Avaion that received his bones? Once 
‘the true faith had come, what cult 
subtly at variance with the dictates of 


‘Rome was practised here? What of 


_ the Thorn? 


We know how it ended. While the 


) Tor is still in sight, let us recall the 


_winter’s day in 1539 when the last 
Abbot of Glastonbury, Richard 
ee: was bound with ropes upon 

a hurdle and dragged by a horse to 
the top of that green hill far away.., 
There he was hanged, and when his 


_\body was cut down the head was 


struck off and the corpse quartered. 
| That was the way with traitors, and 
Henry VIII’s commissioners, who 


could find no other fault, trumped up 


the charge of treachery. Symbolically, 
| the Christian story at Glastonbury 


| ended, as the Christian story had begun 


| elsewhere, with the death of a man on 
a hill, found faultless of the charge 


| laid against him, and disposed of on 


a side issue. Then the despoilers fell 


/|upon the abbey, whose nobility can 
i still be guessed from the outline that 
| lies upon the land, the keel of the 
| superb galleon that had lain so long, 
|| anchored in apparent certainty, below 
| the hill. 


It is a misty and a mystic 
country that is now fading as we 
\stream west, one that is deeply 
moying, however often seen, one that 
always calls back to mind Walter de la 
Mare’s words: 


Very old ave we men; 
Our dreams are tales 
Told in dim Eden. 


ARTHUR THE WARRIOR 


Mr. Geoffrey Ashe, in King 
Aythur’s Avalon (Collins, 18s.), has 
boldly taken on the task of trying to 
lift the veil beyond veil that lies 
between the beginning and the end. 
It is a task that needs a steady head. 
The great tides of the Bristol Channel 
once had their way with all that land 
below the Tor, surging up the now 

\ silted rivers; and a causeway was 
built for travellers. It is similarly a 


And what of the Grail? Glaston- 
bury was, in Mr. Ashe’s view, a centie 
of a cult of what he calls Esoteric 
Orthodoxy. It involved an “un- 
canonical Mass,’’ in which the Real 
Presence was not that of the Son but 
of the Mother. “But contemporary 
trends were too much for it. The 
Grail was doomed by the pontificate 
of Innocent III. The Lateran Council 
re-defined the Real Presence. .. . The 
flaunting romantic imagery withered. 
But the afterglow of the vision 
endured.” 

This review only touches the sur- 
face of a book which carries immense 
learning lightly and gracefully and 
never drags. I found it profoundly 
interesting in both its facts and its 
‘speculations. Whatever one may 
think of Glastonbury, there the con- 
crete fact of it is. Whoever can stand 
among those ruins or contemplate the 
surroundings from the Tor without 
feeling the ebb and flow of men’s 
dreams and achievements is fit for 
treason. 


A BOOK-LOVER’S THOUGHTS 


It is pleasant to take up a book 
by a man who loves books. Such a 
man is becoming rare. There was a 
time, and not so long ago, when 
reviewers of broad sympathy knew 
something, and were glad it was there, 
of the diversity of writing. Even a 
book that was not up their street 
would be considered in relation to 
what it did, not in relation to what 
the reviewer would have liked it to do. 
But now the writers form themselves 
into unions—the Angry Young Men’s 
Union and so forth; and if you don’t 
belong you are sent to Coventry, 
though one suspects that time will 
deal with the youth and that a little 
success will mitigate the anger. And 
as the writers form their cliques, the 
reviewers become the claques of the 
cliques. Nothing is good that doesn’t 
grow in their own little back gardens. 

It is pleasant then, I repeat, to 
take up a book like Talking of Books, 
by Oliver Edwards (Heinemann, 21s.). 
These short papers are reprinted from 
The Times. They are not book reviews 
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a hea havana 


A case of wines for them to drink your health in from the 
largest cellars of fine wines in the country: fine cigars 
matured in our special cedar rooms with which to meditate 
on your sterling qualities. How sensible of you to choose 
presents like these! And what simple gifts to give: send 
us your order and we see to packing and delivery—free 


Case No. 1 


£2. 0. 0 


(2 BOTTLES) 


Case No. 2 


£2..7.:0 


(4 BOTTLES) 


Case No. 3 


£2. 18. 0 


(4 BOTTLES) 


Case No. 4 


£4. 16.0 


(4 BOTTLES) 


Port No. 7 Ruby. Fairly full flavoured, 
medium sweet. Sherry No. 6. Medium pale, 
moderately dry. Hair body 


Sherry ‘A’. Pale golden, pronounced flavour 
with medium body, not dry. Port No. 7 Ruby. 
Fairly full flavoured, well matured, medium 
sweet. Burgundy. Beaujolais, 1955. An attrac- 
tive wine, good body and flavour 


Port No. 2. Full bodied, dry tawny, well 
matured. Sherry No. 6. Medium pale, moder- 
ately dry, fair body. Burgundy. Beaujolais, 
1955. An attractive wine with good body and 
flavour. Graves. Moulin d’Estelle. Dry, full 


flavour 


Scotch Whisky Vat ‘B’, A & N. Burgundy. 
Volnay, 1953. 4 fine example of this excellent 
vintage. Sherry No. 12 Amontillado. Full, pale, 
medium dry with full flavour, Port No. 13. 
Deep colour, very full flavour. Old vintage 
type. Excellent as an after-dinner wine 


Case No. 5 


£5. 14. 0 


(44 BOTTLES) 


Scotch Whisky Vat ‘B’, A & N. } Bottle 
Brandy, 3 Star, A & N. Well matured, good 
bouquet. Sherry No. 19. Light golden, Oloroso 
with medium body; clean nutty flavour. Port 
No. 7 Ruby. Full flavoured, well matured, 
medium sweetness. Burgundy. Nuits St. 
Georges, 1952. Good body and aroma, and is 
guite ready 


Case No. 6 


£9. 19. 6 


(8 BOTTLES) 


& HAVANAS, 


Scotch Whisky, Mark IV. Very fine, pure malt. 
Brandy, Cognac, A & N, 3 Star. Gin, Dry 
London, A & N. Sherry No. 12, Amontillado. 
Medium dry, full flavoured. Port No. 14. 
Fine rare old medium dry. 2 Bottles Bur- 
gundy. Nuits St. Georges, 1952. Good body 
and aroma, and quite ready. Sauternes, Cha- 
teau Roumieu, full and luscious 1953. 


JAMAICANS—the best cigars at their best! 


May we send our Cigar list? 


Army & Navy 


Stores 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


VICTORIA STREET SW1 


‘VICTORIA 1234 DAY AND NIGHT 
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Jamaica’s and Havana’s Best Cigars 


SHED in THE YEAY 


The same fine quality 
Havana wrappers are used 
for both brands of cigars. 


Keep him 
at bay with... 


London’s most 


fascinating shop... 


PAE, 


GIGZ 
AI 


By practice and experience a . 
burglar can almost sense if a house is hard 
to enter. If it is, he invariably leaves it 
alone because his motto is... IN AND 
AWAY quickly! That’s why you should 
strengthen the usual points of éntry around 
your home with Hobbs Hart special locks 


BS AGES 
SECURITY 
EQUIPMENT 


... presents a fabulous 
collection of inspired gifts, 
many of them under two 
guineas. Set of 3 Blanc de 
Chine Christmas candlesticks, 
£2.8.6 a set, post 2/- 


and thief-resisting devices. Strongly built 
and ingeniously designed, they provide a 
powerful bulwark against burglary and at 
the same time relieve you of much strain 


HOBBS HART 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


This is the Hobbs Hart 
Long Throw Mortise 
Dead Lock. It has a 
solid steel bolt that fits 
into a steel plate let into 
the door frame. Defies 
picking and false keys. 


Headquarters of Home Security 


STOP HIM! is the title of an informative leaflet illustrating 
a range of Hobbs Hart home security devices. Send fora copy 
now and take it with you on a tour of your property to enable 
you to see where vulnerable points need strengthening. 
Hobbs Hart & Co. Ltd. (Dept. C.), Staffa Rd., London, E.10. 


(REGISTEREO TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family pro- 


prietorship since 1790. 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 
25 & 27 Forth Street, 
EDINBURGH 


Established 1785 


27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON W1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 2276 
Chatham + Dart- 


Portsmouth + Plymouth - 
mouth + Edinburgh * Weymouth . Liverpool 
Bournemouth * Bath * Southampton - London- 


BLACK TIE... Gieves’ finely tailored 
dinner jacket. The cloth—a most super- 
ior West of England barathea. 2-piece 
from £38180, 3-piece from £43100 

derry * Camberley + Gibraltar - Malta 
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or criticism in its august sense, though 
the author does here and there give 


/us an appraisal of the complete work 
ofa man. For example, he deals with 


j' 


) Richard Aldington with admirable 


| 


|justice. For the most part they are 
| delvings into a prodigious and well- 


stocked memory: the memory of a man 


who is candid enough to see virtue in 
/E. W. Hornung’s Raffles and the 
| Dy. Nikola books of Guy Boothby and 
leven in the “‘penny dreadfuls”’ which, 
| by a fortunate intervention of Provi- 
,dence, he was able to buy three for 


|\a penny. They were the things for 


him then; and what ungrateful dogs 


| 


| we should be if we did not remember 
with gratitude even the humblest 


| peep-holes into the realms of gold. 


‘Pap must come before ambrosia and 
pop before nectar. It was not long 
before Mr. Edwards was on to some- 
thing else and something better; but 
the point is here: ‘““No matter what 
I read, and lived in while I was read- 
ing, they remained carefree days, full 


| of happiness and wonder, and excite- 


‘ment and serenity.” 


CHILDREN’S CHOICE 
No wonder, then, that he is all 


_ against interference with children’s 


} 


reading. “‘The only danger, it seems 
to me, that a parent should fear is that 
his or her child will grow up without 
a taste for reading. Because reading 
is an adventure it cannot be success- 
fully confined to chosen tracks. The 
more areas are roped off as dangerous 
the more they will acquire a quite 
unnecessary fascination and _ signifi- 
cance.” 

The trouble to-day is that there 
are few homes in which there are 
any books at all, either for a child to 
read or to be told not to read. Ruskin 
was right: ‘““How long people would 
look at the best book before they 
would give the price of a large turbot 
for it!” 

Well, if parents will buy this book 
by Mr. Edwards they will see what 
reading can do to make a mind lively, 
elastic and entertaining. I can’t 
guarantee that it will do the same for 
every mind; there is such a thing as 
the contribution of the reader, but at 
all events, if this book doesn’t tempt 


| them to have a go, none will. 


A WOULD-BE HITLER 


The Divine and the Decay (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 15s.) is a first novel 
by Bill Hopkins, and a very exciting 
one I found it: exciting in its unfolding 
and exciting in the speculation it 
causes about its author’s future. I am 
not calling it a Wuthering Heights, but 
it has one feature in common with that 
book: it does not walk on the earth 
we know; it seems always to lack con- 
tact with humanity. The question 
then is, does it succeed on the ground 
the author has chosen, or rather on 
the above-the-ground position? 

We are concerned with a certain 
Peter Plowart, who may be compared 
with Hitler at the time of the Munich 
putsch. He dreams of being a world- 
conqueror. The beginnings of a follow- 
ing are around him, among them a 
man who, he fears, might well steal 
the leadership from him. He arranges 
with his thugs to murder this man and, 
so that suspicion may not fall upon 
him, he has taken himself off to 
Vachau, one of the Channel Islands. 
There he learns that the murder has 
been successfully done, and there the 
police, his precautions having been 
insufficient, get on his track. 

On the island he meets Claremont, 
the young Dame of the small 
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community; and fundamentally the 
argument of the book is between 
Plowart and Claremont. Plowart’s 
point of view is expressed in a 
conversation with Police Sergeant 
Purchamp. He explains that what 
men call murder is not murder to him. 
“Tf a man is the container of a singu- 
larly great belief and any person 
threatens its realisation or delays its 
fruition in any way, then the con- 
tainer is fully justified in abolishing 
that obstruction.’”’ Claremont’s point 
of view, briefly, is that murder is 
murder. In the long run, Claremont 
dies. We are left in doubt whether 
Plowart dies, too. One hopes sincerely 
that he does. 


SAVAGE SCENERY 


The whole book, as I have said, 
exists in a spirit almost of hallucina- 
tion. The savage scenery of Vachau 
does not seem to be of this world, 
though it is a fitting stage for the 
argument. The household in which 
Plowart is quartered, whose owner is 
a crazy dipsomaniac with a wife enter- 
taining her lover almost within his 
sight and hearing, is also lifted up into 
a region of dark fantasy, though this 
is contrasted with the grace and comeli- 
ness of Claremont’s house. Only here 
are we on the earth as we know it. 
A doubt arises whether a woman like 
Claremont could be attracted by a man 
like Plowart whom she knows to be 
a murderer capable of an infinity of 
murder. For me, at all events, the 
doubt dies. I think she could, even 
though in the long run she tries to kill 
the evil thing she loves, and herself 
dies in doing it. 

What is undeniable is the passion- 
ate drive behind the writing. It hur- 
ries the theme along as ruthlessly as 
Plowart would hurry any one of us out 
of existence if we got in his way. 
Plowart is not fully realised. He argues 
too much with the wrong people. A 
man aspiring to rule the world would 
know when to keep his mouth shut. 
He might murder a police sergeant; he 
wouldn’t entertain him with dialectics. 
There are times when he is nothing but 
a common bully who could be disposed 
of by a kick in the pants, and we 
should not be allowed to see him like 
that. But I look forward to Mr. 
Hopkins’s development. He clearly 
has great force in reserve. 


Es 
GOLF’S LITTLE MAN 


Coe are always willing to see 
the funny side of their game; 
hence the popularity of George 
Houghton’s series of Golf Addict 
books. Some two-thirds of the latest, 
The Truth About Golf Addicts (Museum 
Press, 12s. 6d.), consists of extracts 
from the previous books, while the 
other third is new material, both writ- 
ten and drawn. Mr. Houghton’s 
secret, apart from a genuine talent as 
a comic artist, lies in the fact that he 
gives his golfing experiences just 
enough exaggeration to make them 
laughable without being too improb- 
able; he is the Little Man of golf to 
whom the outrageous happens wher- 
ever he goes. And about half this book 
covers his misadventures in France, 
the United States and elsewhere, in- 
cluding the Balearic Islands, where he 
followed a sign saying “‘Campo de Golf 
—tTeas and Riding” with unexpected 
results. Perhaps his most amusing 
description, however, is of a day’s golf 
at New York’s Van Courtlandt Park 
public course—almost literally a day’s 
golf, for he arrived there at eight 
o’clock in the morning and had fin- 
ished only fourteen holes by five 
o’clock in the evening. You have to be 
a real addict to play at Van Court- 
landt. Wieck. 
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Yardley Vitamin Night Cream is magic at your fingertips. Use it regularly. 

It gives your skin the rich oils and nourishment it needs to keep it soft, 

lustrous and radiantly alive. Keep your beauty at its best in all weathers 

with Yardley Vitamin Night Cream. 6/3 and 9/3. For an expert touch.of magic, 
visit the Yardley Beauty Salon, 33 Old Bond Street London. 


YARDLEY Vitamin Night Cream 
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Puckered chiffon made into a pouched bodice and a full overskirt 
slit on each side and worn over a tight unders:ip. The colour is 
geranium pink tinged with tangerine (Ronald Paterson) 


RILLIANT colours and a great deal of black are the 
choice of the couturiers for interpreting the fluid lines 
of the current evening silhouette. The malleable tex- 

ture of the fabrics necessary for the draped effects and the 
soft pouchings seems more effective in a strong definite 
shade, so that, while the blond and butterscotch browns are 
the dominant theme for the day clothes, they are much less 
in evidence by night. Cocktail and short evening dresses in 
satin look well in these warm gleaming tones, but, for the 
chiffons, silk jerseys, fine laces and soft silks, vivid emerald 
green, peacock blue, citrus yellow and dazzling rose pink 
tinged with tangerine are preferred, or black. 

Necklines vary between the very low décolletage and 
the high, rather stark, horizontal slit laid across the base of 
the throat in front and frequently dipping to a low V at 
the back. Both are used on long or short sheath dresses, 
also on draped dresses, either long or short. They are smartest 
when the low back is framed by folds of the soft fabric. 

For the crisper silks the bouffant balloon-shaped skirts 
are ruched elaborately all over, or a light fragile silk is 
draped over a second taffeta foundation and stiffened petti- 
coats. Looped hems are common to both styles; for the 
crisp taffetas the skirts are folded into lantern shapes and 
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draped. Courtauld’s Nylo chiffon has the supplest texture 

yet achieved for a chiffon composed of man-made fibres. It 

drapes well; the-surface is not plain, having a faint fleck effect 

that is created by the processing. It also looks smart in a dog’s- 

tooth check for summer pleated dresses and in large “‘smudge’”’ 

dots for a garden party or evening dresses. A pongee acetate 

fabric resembles a surah silk. This has been tested for washing. | 
and looks fresh for summer dresses and suits in a mushroom 

shade with white polka dots. Another mixture of fibro and | 
puff acetate possesses the substance of a suiting; it is piece- 

dyed and has a crease-resistant finish and it washes easily 

and well. In a dog’s-tooth check in a white and beige scheme 

it looks smart for tailored suits and dresses. Another heavy 

fabric has a tweedy look obtained by blending fibro with acetate, 

and again this renders it resistant to creases. An ottoman 

designed for small children’s clothes comes in a range of colours, 

but is especially good in a dazzling chalk white. 

It is these heavy mixtures as well as some charming cotton 
jacquards in light summer colours that have been most suc- - 
cessful in the first shows of next year’s styles. In beige, sugar | 
pink or sky blue with white they are ideal for the straight 
dress with its matching short jacket that is an important feature 
in all the advance displays and is sure to be one of the leading 
styles for next summer. ; 

Linens possess the same requisite firmness and weight and 
make a simple dress and jacket perfectly. All the blond and | 
coffee brown shades have been shown, as well as sugar pinks. 
Embroidered linens in white on citrus yellow or rose pink | 


A black angora and wool sheath dress wit 
V reaching almoss 


inlaidag 


A black chiffon dinner dress has the long- 

sleeved bodice made over white and the 

full gathered skirt over a dark foundation 
(Polly Peck) 
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appear for cocktail dresses or jackets ~ 
over plain dresses. 

In the Polly Peck show a popular ~ 
feature was the shaped belt placed 
just below the waist and resting on 
the hipline. This adapts itself well 
to the semi-fitting linen and cotton ~ 
dresses and jackets of the coming 
year. The simple designs were 
decorated by double rows of buttons 
on many full skirts and had choir-boy 
collars in white on tiny fitted bodices. 
Trimmings of lace and braid and tucks 
were used for many cotton dresses. 

P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 


